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beg her permission to introduce him to her. It is thir- 
teen years ago since she saw me; and, if she recollects 
me, it will be at least a little amusement, that will make 
us laugh.” 

The visit we settled for the next day. They sent word 
to Madame du Barry, who received them with great po- 
liteness, without appearing to recollect M. de Choiseul, 
calling him always my lord, while she showed him every 
thing that was beautifuland curious at Luciennes. When 
they came to the boudoir, which was at the farther end 
of the range of apartments, she said to them, smiling, 
« Now let us be serious, your grace. I am very much 
flattered, I assure you, with the honour of this visit. Let 
us sit down, if you please, and talk of past times. You 
are very good not to entertain any rancour against me.” 
«T[have never had any,” replied the duke; “ and you 
may recollect, that the morning I left Versailles, seeing 
you at the window, I kissed my hand to you as I passed.” 
«I know you thought so,” replied she ; “ but it was not 
me. I was then in bed: but my sister-in-law, who was 
at the window, called to me— There is the Duke de 
Choiseul setting off; and, by his kissing his hand, he 
takes me for you.’ Upon which I said: ‘Ah! if he 
would only come up stairs, he should not go.’” “Be it 
as it might,” replied the duke, “ you see that I have kept 
my word ; for you will not have forgot, that some days 
before my dismissal, when I met you inthe gallery, I 
took an opportunity to say to you—‘I know that you 
are intriguing against me; you have bad advisers; you 
are surrounded by people who only think of their own 
interests, and not of yours; they will make you the in- 
strament of their designs ; but a day will arrive, when, 
having no further occasion for you, they will abandon 
you—and then you shall see me again.’” «It is but 
too true,” said she. Upon which she related all the in- 
gratitude which she had experienced, on the part of those 
whom she had most served. This conversation lasted 
three hours, and M. de Choiseul told us the greater part 
of it; but I omit it, not thinking it of sufficient interest 
to be inserted here. 

Such was M. de Choiseul in private life, and with all 
those who had not formed ill-grounded pretensions. The 
Prince de Conti told me once, that during the time that 
he was minister of war, his son, the Count de la Marche, 
having asked the order of St. Louis for an officer, M. de 
Choiseul refused it him, saying, that he had not as yet 
merited it by his services, ‘The Count de la Marche per- 
sisted: M. de Choiseul remained firm, and would not 
comply, although it was unusual to refuse such a thing 
to a prince of the blood. The Count de la Marcae ap- 
plied to his father, to know what he should do in the 
case, Sir,” replied the Prince de Conti, “ you must 
first know if the duke’s refusal is regular. If it is, you 
have nothing to say: if it is not, he is a gentleman, and 
you may do him the honour to call him out.” 


—— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Letter of Voltaire—Death of Father du Cerceau—The Abbe 
Prevot—Bon-mot of the Duke de Nivernois. 


It often happened at Chanteloup, that the conversation 
became interesting and full of anecdotes, to which every 
one more or less contributed. One day I asked Madame 
de Choiseul if it was true that Voltaire had written to 
the Duke de Choiseul a pleasant letter on the subject of 
M. le Franc de Pompignan. « Yes,” replied she, “ you 
shall see it.” 

It should be first known, that M. le Franc de Pompig- 
nan, having been chosen member of the French Academy, 
on the day of his election made a discourse which had 
displeased the pretended philosophers of his time. They 
sounded the 7J'’ocsin upon him; and Voltaire was excited 
by them to attack him. M.de Pompignan had a brother, 
the bishop of Puy en Velay, and afterwards Archbishop 
of Vienne, who, having anathematised false philosophy, 
had incurred the indignation of the party. Voltaire 
never spared the two brothers, and for several years 
scarcely published any thing wherein he did not take an 
opportunity to throw out sarcasms against them, A third 
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brother, an officer in the army, being at Geneva, in the | 
neighbourhood of Voltaire, said openly, in every place, 
that if he continued to ridicule his brothers in the way 
he had done, he would cut off his ears. Voltaire being 
made acquainted with this menace, wrote the following 
letter to the Duke de Choiseul, then prime minister. 


“My lord,—I do not know what I have done to the 
brothers of Pompignan: one offends my ears with his 
writings, and the other would cut them off. Protect me, 
my lord, against the assassin, (I will take care of the of- 
fender,) for I have occasion for my ears, to hear the fame 
of your renown.” 


Voltaire, speaking of the vanity of M. de Pompignan, 
said, in some of his poems— 


“César n’a point de tombe ov sa cendre repose, 
Et l’ami Pompignan croit étre quelque chose.” 


’ 


“ Since we are on the subject of men of letters,” said 
the Abbe Barthelemy, “1 recollect an anecdote of the 
celebrated Abbe Prevot, which is but little known, and 
deserves being more so, Supping, one evening, with 
some friends, he introduced a paradox which was taken 
up with marks of indignation. He supported his thesis, 
and his friends combated it. He maintained that, if strict 
justice was done to every one, there would be but very 
few men who would not deserve to be hanged. ‘But,’ 
said a friend, ‘to begin now with yourself, what have 
you done that could merit so severe a punishment? We 
have known one another from infancy—and though it is 
true that you have always been a wild fellow, and even 
something of a libertine, there is not, I believe, one 
among us who can recollect a single act of yours that 
merited death.’ ‘It is because you do not know all,’ 
said he: ‘I have confidence in you, and the confession 
that I am going to make can therefore be attended with | 
no ill consequence. What will you say, if I own to you 
that I killed my father?’ ‘Good God !’ exclaimed one 
of the company, ‘every one knows that your father died 
of a fall which he had from a staircase.’ ‘It is true,’ 
continued he; ‘but it wasI who pushed him down. It 
was thus: I was in love with a young girl, daughter of 
a neighbour, whose house joined ours, and I wished to 
marry her. My father not only refused his consent, but 
absolutely forbid my seeing her. I did not pay any re- 
spect to this injunction ; and, as the father of the young 
lady would not permit me toenter his house, we had 
found the means of seeing each other, and conversing 
together on the leads—and I admitted her once into our 
garret: my father surprised us together. Though a very 
good man, he was extremely violent when angry. He 
reproached me severely, as he did also the poor girl: he 
was even going to strike her, when I put myself before 
him—and in my endeavours to stop him, 1 pushed him 
towards the staircase. Being close to the edge of it, he 
lost his footing, and falling backwards, was dangerously 
wounded in the head, and became insensible. I raised 
him up; I called for help: we put him to bed, and 
brought him to himself. He witnessed my grief and the 
care that I took of him. I never ceased watching at the 
side of his bed during the time that he survived the acci- 
dent. His great goodness towards me caused him to 
hide from his friends the true cause of his death, by 
which he only augmented my chagrin and remorse.’ 

“This man, who accused himself of having deserved 
hanging, terminated his existence by a more dreadful 
death. Walking in the Bois de Boulogne, he was at- 
tacked with a fit of apoplexy, which laid him for dead at 
the foot of a tree. 

«Some peasants, who found himin that state, con- 
veyed him to a surgeon, who called in the aid of justice. 
He was considered as dead, and the surgeon had orders 
to proceed to open the body. At the first cut of the 
knife, the unhappy creature, who was not dead, gave a 
frightful scream, but the mortal wound was given. He 
lived only a sufficient time to learn the horrible manner 
in which his life had been taken from him.” 

«I knew a man of letters,” said one of the company, 
“who experienged as dreadful a death, though less cruel. | 





It was the celebrated jesuit, Father du Cerceau. He 
was preceptor to the Prince de Conti, who died in 1776, 
and accompanied him to Veret, the castle of the Duke 
@’Aiguillon, near Tours, whither the princess his mother 
often went to pass part of the summer. The young 
prince was between thirteen and fourteen years of age, 
and having a great inclination for hunting, he at length 
obtained permission to have a gun, with which he pre- 
pared himself for a trial the next day. The gun was 
loaded with ball, and uhluckily, in handling it, it went 
off, and killed Father du Cerceau, who was opposite to 
him. ‘The young prince was so much frightened at the 
accident that he ran all over the castle, crying out as 
loud as he could, ‘I have killed Father du Cerceau! I 
have killed Father du Cerceau!’ and went into the 
drawing-room among the company, repeating, without 
intermission, in the most dreadful tone, the same words: 
nor was it until after a considerable time that they could 
get any thing else from him.” 

The custom at Chanteloup, after conversation or the 
promenade, was to retire, for a few hours, each to his 
own apartment. This was what they called /’avantsoir. 
One either passed it alone, or in making visits in the 
castle, when the company was numerous, The Duke 
de Choiseul used to go to his sister, the Duchess of Gram- 
mont, with some of their most intimate friends—the 
Abbe Barthelemy to the Duchess de Choiseul—and the 
others where they pleased. We followed, in that respect, 
the custom at Paris, which was to pass the evenings with 
some friend until supper-time. I have known men who 
had made it so much a habit, that they have been 
wretched if they had not a house where they could regu- 
larly chat every evening. A story is told of the Duke de 
Nivernois, apropos to this subject. That nobleman was 
intimately acquainted with the Countess de Rochefort, 
and never omitted going to see hera single evening. As 
she was a widow, and he a widower, one of his friends 
observed to him, that it would be more convenient for 
him to marry the lady. «I have often thought so,” said 
he, “but one thing prevents me: in that case, where 
could I pass my evenings ?” 


-—— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Illness of Madame de Choiseul, and the extraordinary conse- 
quences which followed. 


Nothing appeared wanting at Chanteloup to render it 
a most agreeable retreat. ‘The company was select and 
numerous. ‘There were the Duchess de Grammont, the 
Marshal de Stainville, and the Countess de Choiseul, his 
daughter; the Princess Joseph de Minaco, his other 
daughter, and their husbands; Madame d’ Usson, Madame 
de Chauvelin, Madame de Simiane, the Duke de Guines, 
the Duke de Chatelet, the Duke de Liancourt, &c. &e. 
‘l'hat polished ease and freedom derived from good hu- 
mour and contentment among the well educated, were 
here to be seen in perfection ; so much so, that a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood (M.du Buc), who was very 
much liked by M. and Madame Choiseul, having been 
taken ill, gave an answer to his domestic which delighted 
them. This servant, very much attached to his master, 
was alarmed at the symptoms of his disorder, and fearing 
the probable length and consequences of it, pressed him 
to go to his own house, while he was able to remove, 
« No!” replied the sick man, “so far from thinking of 
moving from hence, I should wish to be brought here, if 
I was to be taken ill at home!”’ This was told to Ma- 
dame de Choiseul, and the reader may judge whether the 
patient was well attended. 

But an unexpected event disturbed our happiness. 
The Duchess de Choiseul herself became seriously ill. 
It was then that I had an opportunity of seeing the at- 
tention paid to sick friends in France. When the duch. 
ess was first taken ill, all the company remained at the 
castle, although all were not admitted to see her; when 
she began to get better, every one returned to Paris, 
whither the duchess was to follow them in eight days 
after. There were left behind only the Duke de Choi. 
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seul, the Marshal de Stainville, his daughters and rela- 
tives, the Abbe Barthelemy, and myself. The duchess 
had a relapse. ‘The duke sent a courier to Paris, with a 
letter for the Duchess de Grammont, his sister, request- 
ing that she would send Doctor Barthey to her. 

This letter found the Duchess de Grammont in town, 
at supper with the friends of the Duke de Choiseul. She 
comimunicated the contents to the company : immediately 
one and all, without going home, ordered their servants 
to follow them, and going post from the house where 
they supped, arrived presently at Chanteloup, where the 
casue was in four and twenty hours full from the top to 
the bottom. Many of them were fifteen days without 
seeing the duchess; but they considered it their duty to 
be on the spot, to enquire of her health from day to day. 

It was then that I had occasion to know how much 
M. de Choiseul was attached to his wife. He never 
quitted her chamber but for a moment, to make his ap- 
pearance in the drawing-room to inform his friends how 
she did; and although she was surrounded by women, 
she had not a better nurse than himself, 

At length Madame de Choiseul was in a condition to 
be removed to Paris, whither she was accompanied by 
her husband, her sister, and her physician ; but, a little 
time after her arrival, she was taken ill again, and was 
in a situation the most surprising and critical. She re- 
iapsed to such a degree, that her physicians, after a care- 
ful attention to the symptoms, finding neither pulse nor 
breath, gave her over for dead. On the point of being 
buried alive, she heard every word that was said by those 
about her, without being able to show the smallest sign 
of life. In the mean while they had forced M. de Choi- 
seul from the room, and the physicians went to him, some 
time afterwards, to say that she was no more. They 
prepared to have the last duties performed. It is not 
possible to conceive the affliction of her husband. He 
had never before experienced the fear of losing her, and 
those who never quitted him during the whole time have 
assured me that they never saw more afflicting grief. 
At the moment when his friends surrounded him and 
endeavoured to calm his agony, he ran precipitately from 
his apartment, crying out that he would see his wife for 

the last time: and rushing into her chamber he threw 
himself upon her, redoubling his cries, «my dear wife! 
my dear wife!’ Madame de Choiseul has told me her- 
self, that these piercing cries recalled her to life. She 
was in a profound lethargy, or rather catalepsy. She 
was perfectly insensible. His voice was more efficacious 
than all the means which had been employed for some 
hours before to try if any signs of life remained ; and 
the better to express her feelings on the occasion, I shall 
give them in her own terms. “ The voice of that man, 
whom you know I adore, was alone able to bring me to 
life.” She presently came to herself, and found she had 
strength enough to throw her arms round his neck, cry- 
ing out, “ah! my dear husband!” Her friends ran to 
her bedside ; the physicians were recalled; she grew 
better from day to day, and in a little time her health 
was re-established. ‘Io judge well of the affecting part 
of this story, it would have been necessary to hear it 
related by herself, animated as she always was with her 
love for the Duke de Choiseul. 

[ remember a young lady in England, who was once 
in the same situation ; Lady B., sister of the Duchess of 
D., about the year 1790, She was taken ill, and fell 
into a paroxysm like that I have just described. Her 
physicians, Sir Lucas Pepys and Dr. Warren, believed 
her to be dead. ‘They made the usual experiments in 
such cases; but seeing that they were ineffectual, they 
decided that she was no more. Upon which Sir Lucas 
Pepys, who was a very moral man, could not resist ub. 
serving to himself, “Behold the vanity of worldly great- 
ness. That young person, in the flower of her age, of 
an elevated rank, handsome, beloved by every body, is—” 
here he was rudely interrupted by his colleague, who 
said to him, “ Truly, it is a fine time to preach now! 
Why, she is dead! Let us go and visit the living!” 
Lady B. was precisely in the state in which I have de- 
scribed Madame de Choiseul. She heard every thing 
that was said by those about her; and the contrasted 
language of the two physicians struck her as so ludi- 
crous, that, in spite of the danger she was in, she felt 
an impulse to burst out into a laugh, though she was not 
able. Some hours afterwards, a change came on, which 
saved her, and she is yet alive. I have this story from 
one of her own friends, to whom she herself related it. 
2 





CHAPTER XV. 
Visit to Tours and Paris. 


When the Duke and Duchess de Choiseul set out 
from Paris, I went to Tours to pass the winter. ‘This 
town is fifteen miles from Chanteloup, in a delightful 
situation ; I found there very pleasant society, a natural 
ease, a gaiety of manners, simple yet interesting, and a 
great deal of wit. These qualities enter into the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants of ‘Tours, who probably possess 
these advantages from the mildness of the climate and 
from the fertility of the province, justly called the garden 
of France. Tasso has very well described Touraine and 
its inhabitants in the two following beautiful lines : 


«La terra molle, lieta, e dilettosa, 
Simili a sé gii abitator produce.” 


Indeed, the abundance of all the productions of the 
earth, the excellence of its fruits, its richness in corn, 
wines, cattle of every kind, game, and poultry, present 
a view of prosperity, which inspires, without doubt, the 
inhabitants with that natural cheerfulness which is dis- 
played in every countenance. The better to support 
this opinion, I shall only say, that being desirous to know 
with precision the expense of living at Tours, I gave a 
dinner to two friends, and I calculated, within a few 
pence, the expense. We had soup and douilli, a course 
consisting of perdris aux choux,* a hare, and a roasted 
fowl, with vegetables, a plentiful dessert of the best fruits 
in Europe, and two bottles of very good ‘Touraine wine. 
The whole cost me six livres of French money, amount- 
ing to five shillings English. Twenty years have elapsed 
since, and, in spite of all the miseries of the revolution, 
every thing has remained there in exactly the same staie, 
which is owing to that province being in the centre of 
France, and not subject to the changes and calamities 
which have desolated the frontiers. I should add, that I 
had an apartment of seven rooms on a floor, properly 
furnished, two rooms for servants, and a kitchen, at 
twenty-five louis for six months; and though the weather 
was very cold that winter, it only cost me six louis for 
fuel. 

On my way to England, I stopped six weeks at Paris, 
where I passed my time in the society of M. and Ma- 
dame de Choiseul, of Mesdames de Boufflers, and in the 
houses of La Reyniere and De la Borde. The Duke de 
Choiseul lived at Paris in the same style of magnificence 
as at Chanteloup. He dined at home every day with a 
small number of persons, who had a general invitation ; 
and I had the advantage of being comprised in the num- 
ber. There was constantly a table served with twelve 
covers, where it often happened that we sat down five or 
six together, and that when dinner was over there were 
twelve or fifteen visiters, without deranging in the least 
the master or the mistress of the house. Those who 
came too late, took their places without any ceremony 
until the dessert came. They never served up any thing 
again, as it was concluded that those who came then 
would not dine, and meant to reserve their appetites for 
supper. 

In the evening it was different: all their esteemed 
friends were invited. The supper hour was at ten 
o'clock ; but they came sooner, and every one made his 
party at cards, trictrac, or billiards, as they pleased. A 
quarter before ten o’clock, the maitre d’hétel, M. de Sueur, 
went through the apartments; he judged, at one view, 
how many would remain, and in a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, he served up fifty, sixty, or eighty covers. 
The largest table held forty; and if he did not always 
guess right, a small table was set out in a few minutes. 
These suppers were not, however, every evening, as 
Fridays and Sundays were excepted. ‘The duke and the 
duchess supped on Fridays with the Marchioness du 
Deffans, and on Sundays with some one or other of their 
friends, 

Since the death of the Prince de Conti, Madame Bouf- 
flers seldom dined out. I saw her often, but chiefly at 
Auteuil, where she had a very charming seat, and where 
she was very glad to see company. ‘The houses of La 
Reyniere and La Borde were open to every body who 
had been presented. M. de Ja Reyniere had furnished 
his with a richness and taste unequaled at Paris. His 
wife, born of a noble family, was infatuated with nobili- 
ty; and as the wife of a financier could not be admitted 








* Partridges dressed in a peculiar way with greens, 





at court, she endeavoured to remedy that evil by drawing 
to her house both men and women of the highest rank, 
in which she succeeded by means of the most expensive 
fétes and splendid suppers. M. de la Borde did not show 
less hospitality ; his house was well kept, and his table, 
perhaps, more sumptuous than any other: but it did not 
appear to occupy much of his attention. He invited you 
without ceremony, received you affectionately, and made 
you the friend and master of his house. He was open, 
free, generous, kind, and obliging. His wife, Madame 
de la Borde, was an excellent woman, both sensible and 
virtuous. Ladies of the first quality came to dine with 
her, and made a thousand professions, of which, how- 
ever, she was not the dupe, but which she received with 
respect and discretion. She saw very plainly, that all 
these advances. were occasioned by their desire of bor- 
rowing money from her husband, who accommodated 
them willingly, until he found it necessary to lend no 
more. Madame de la Borde knew so well the motives 
which actuated these ladies, that a refusal to supply their 
wants was always followed by a discontinuance of their 
visits. 

I passed the little time that I remained at Paris in 
these houses, and in the society of men of letters; and 
in the beginning of May I set out for London. 

—— 
CHAPTER XVI. 
Arrival in England—The Duke of Northumberland—Lord Bute. 


I found Mr. Mackenzie and Lady Betty Mackenzie the 
same persons [ had ever known them, and I devoted my- 
self entirely to them. I saw also the Duke of North- 
umberland, who pressed me afresh to accept the offer he 
had so often made me, of taking an apartment in his 
house: but I was determined to reject his proposal. I 
answered him in a polite, but evasive manner, without 
accepting his offer. I continued, however, to cultivate 
his acquaintance, which I did from inclination. On this 
subject I shall say, in a few words, that, during the two 
years which the duke lived after my return, he saw no- 
body oftener, or with more satisfaction, than myself. I 
even passed a whole summer with him at his castle at 
Alnwick ; and, in the illness of which he died, I was the 
only one who visited him constantly, A few days before 
he died, he said to his son ; “ My son, I think we ought 
to do something for M. D * * *.” His son assented, 
and no more was said on the subject. 

One of the first visits I paid after my arrival, was at 
Lord Bute’s. He had built, during my absence, a hand- 
some house near the sea, in Hampshire. He invited me 
to pass a summer there, informing me, at the same time, 
that we should be alone. I accepted this invitation the 
more readily, as his brother, Mr. Mackenzie, was going 
for some time to his estates in Scotland with his wife, 
and had therefore no need of me. 

I never knew a man with whom one could be so long 
téte-d-téte without being tired, as with Lord Bute. His 
knowledge was so extensive, and consequently his con- 
versation so varied, that one thought oneself in the 
company of several persons, with the advantage of be- 
ing sure of an even temper, in a man whose goodness, 
politeness, and attention, were never wanting towards 
those who lived with him. We met at breakfast; we 
parted for half an hour: we took, for the purpose of 
chatting, long walks, or rides in the coach; we dined 
early ; and the rest of our time was passed in the libra- 
ry, in conversation, reading, or writing. If he was tired 
of talking, he took a book without ceremony. I did the 
same. We perfectly understood each other, and his 
great care was to remove the constraint to which his age 
and rank might have entitled him. 

The favourite study of Jord Bute was botany. He 
excelled so much in this science, that the greatest mas- 
ters in Europe consulted him, and sought his correspond- 
ence. He had written upon that subject a work in nine 
volumes, in quarto, which he printed at a great expense. 
He had undertaken this grand woik for the Queen of 
Great Britain, and would never publish it, so far was he 
from coveting applause for his talents and labour. He 
had only sixteen copies taken off, of which number he 
gave me one. 

It was.at this retreat in Hampshire that Lord Bute 
opened his mind to me, more than he had ever done be- 
fore, and trusted me with all that he’ himself knew of 
the affairs of the kingdom during nearly forty years; 


that is to say, since his being in favour with the Prince 
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of Wales, father of the king, until this time.* He had 
the precaution to require from me a promise that I 
would not take notice of what he told me; and I kept 
my word so well that I studied even to forget what he 
had related to me in confidence; so much so, that it 
would be difficult for me now to recall many circum- 
stances. I have already said that he only accepted the 
place of prime minister for the purpose of accelerating 
the great work of the peace, which the king was de- 
sirous to give to Europe, and which was no sooner con- 
cluded than he resigned. Mr. Adolphus, in other respects 
a correct historian, has been very much misinformed re- 
specting the character of Lord Bute, and the motives of 
his retiring. It was by no means because he was appre- 
hensive of not being supported in his measures ; for he 
had, when he resigned, the greatest majority that ever a 
minister had in parliament; nor was it because he 
thought himself neglected by his sovereign, who gave 
him constant proofs of his esteem and affection, during 
thirty years after he retired from office. He resigned be- 
cause he was disgusted with the bustle of business ; indig- 
nant at the behaviour of those who endeavoured to ob- 
tain his favour, at the baseness of some, and the duplicity 
of others. He recited to me several examples; I can 
only recollect one. 

A great lord among those who supported his adminis- 
tration, requested that he would allow him to imtroduce 
to a private audience a member of parliament, who had 
been very useful to him in his county in supporting his 
interests. Lord Bute consented. In this interview his 
lordship enlarged upon the capacity of the man he pre- 
sented to him, adding, that he could render great services 
to the state if he was appointed to a certain important 
situation ; and, after a great many eulogiums, upon a 
sign agreed, the protégé withdrew. When they were 
alone, the great man said to Lord Bute, “I have kept 
my word; but now, between ourselves, I do not think 
much of his talents. You are at liberty to do as you 
please. Find out some excuse. It is the same thing to 
me whether he has the place or not.” Lord Bute, shock- 
ed at such perfidy, made some private enquiries concern- 
ing tbe object of this singular recommendation, satisfied 
himself ef his merit, and gave him the place he so- 
licited. 

Gne circumstance, which he was very anxious to pro- 
pagate, and which was true was, that, since the year 
1766, he never interfered, directly or indirectly, with 
public affairs; nor had privately seen the king during 
that period. He continued to visit regularly the Princess 
of Wales; but when the king came to see his mother, 
Lord Bute always retired by a back staircase. His at- 
tachment for his majesty was, however, not less lively 
and cemstant; and as he knew, better than any body, 
the king’s taste for the arts and sciences, he never made 
an acquisition of any new work, or of any ne w-invent- 

ed mathematical instrument, (often completed under his 
direction,) but he made his majesty a present of a du- 
plicate. He had a portrait of the king over the chimney- 
piece in each of his houses ; and when he spoke of him, 
he always directed his eyes towards the portrait with a 
look of respect and affection, and which expressed very 
forcibly his attachment for his person. His parliament- 
ary interest gave him a right to the favour of govern- 
ment, as he had several votes in the house of peers and 
in the house of commons; but the ministers were so 
much persuaded that he would never take a part in op- 
position, that they never paid any attention to his re- 
quests. So much was he neglected, that I saw him give 
a considerable sum to procure his son a promotion in the 
army, which the minister had refused him. Notwith- 
standing which, I. have known people, who ought to 
have been better informed, maintain, that Lord Bute di- 
rected the public affairs, and preserved the greatest in- 
fluence, twenty years after he had resigned ull his places. 
I have even seen letters of solicitation addressed to him, 
as well as anonymous threatening letters, which he 
made me read, and then threw into the fire. 

Two qualities, but little known, in the character of 
Lord Bute, were his generosity and his charity. He was 
generous without ostentation, and gave away large sums 
privately. He employed me often to assist industrious 
artists, who might be saved from ruin by a little sum 
given in the moment of want: and I have been many 
times employed by him to visit the prisons, in order to 


* Written in 1785. 


release insolvent debtors, whom he did not personally 
know, and who never knew their benefactor. I had the 
assistance of the chaplain to distribute properly the mo- 
ney with which I was charged. Lord Bute required my 
secrecy, and I never spoke of it until after his death. 


—- 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Lord Walsingham. 


I was leading a quiet life, and free from every en- 
gagement, when one morning I received a visit from 
Lord Walsingham, whom I only knew by having met 
him once at dinner at the house of a common friend. 
He had been appointed ambassador to Spain, and came 
to solicit me to go with him as secretary of the embassy ; 
he was, he said, informed particularly about me; I was 
the man that he wanted; and there was not any thing 
that he would not do to induce me to accept his offers. 
I had always had the strongest desire to see Spain. I 
had studied the Spanish language, and I had a predilec- 
tion for that nation. The secretaries of the embassy 
from England are accredited at the courts where they 
reside, and they have one thousand pounds salary. Lord 
Walsingham, besides these advantages, offered me others 
totally independent of them. I was to live with him ; 
to have a carriage at his expense ; to reside in his house: 





he would, in every thing, rely upon me. Notwithstand- 
ing all these inducements, my first opinion was to refuse 
the offer, for two reasons: one was, that Mr. Mackenzie | 
was in Scotland, and I did not like to take such a step | 
without consulting him; the other was, that I was go- | 
ing, perhaps, to enter upon an undertaking that would | 
be too much for my strength and my age. I have always | 
had a facility of disposition, which, on several occasions, | 
has brought me into embarrassments. I never knew how | 
to refuse altogether an advantageous offer, or one that | 
had a flattering appearance, notwithstanding it might | 
be far from suiting me. Such was the case at this time. 
I thought that I should be able to evade it by raising 
difficulties, I asked an increase of my pension, an an- | 
nuity from his lordship, and a promise of another favour | 
from government, which it is unnecessary to name. Lord | 
Walsingham left me immediately to go to the minister, 
and returned in an hour to tell me that he had obtained | 
the two articles which depended upon government ; and, | 
as for that which depended on himself, the annuity, I 

should be in possession of the deeds the following day. | 
I could no longer hesitate; I accepted the situation. | 
From that moment Lord Walsingham laid open his mind | 
to me as if we had known each other twenty years. He | 
made me a party to all his views, and consulted me in 
every thing. He desired me to order the equipages ; to | 
choose the domestics, and to regulate his whole house- | 
hold. I have never known a more perfect deference than | 
that which he showed to me. 
Our first step was to inform ourselves of the politics 
of the court we were going to. It was in the year | 
1786 ; the Duke of Leeds was then secretary of state 
for foreign affairs. The general correspondence was com- 
municated to us. We had access not only to the papers 
of the office, but for greater convenience we were per- 
mitted to carry away ten or twelve volumes of the cor- 
respondence at a time; so that I had the best opportu- 
nity of becoming intimately acquainted with the secret 
negotiations carried on in the principal courts of Europe, 
and to judge of the talents of the ministers employed by 
the king abroad. Without meaning to depreciate the 
merit of those whom I do not name here, { shall only 
say, that the despatches of Lord Malmesbury, Lord Auck- 
land, Lord St. Helen, Sir Robert Keith, and of Mr. Lis- 
ton, appeared to me preferable to all the others. Lord | 
Walsingham was very laborious: he occupied himself | 
from six o’clock in the morning until twelve at night in 
making extracts of all that he found interesting in the 
correspondence. Although I was not wanting in activi- 
ty, I was frightened at the inexhaustible ardour with 
which he set to work; but he kept me in spirits, by say- 
ing that he was younger than myself, that he did not 
mean that I should inconvenience myself, and that it | 
was sufficient if I so far attended to the business as to | 
assist him with my advice : notwithstanding which, the 
more I considered what would be expected from me in 
Spain, the less I was content with having embarked in 
this business. I seized every opportunity to make Lord 
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Walsingham disgusted with his mission: but he had 


not the same reasons with myself, and he was too far 
engaged to retract. 

I have often reproached myself for having, in this re- 
spect, consulted my own interest more than his. I do 
not seek to exculpate myself; I tell the fact, and own I 
ought to have been more disinterested. 

We were preparing for our departure, when Lord 
Walsingham came to inform me that Mr. Pitt had pro- 
posed to him the place of postmaster-general, if he would 
give up the embassy to Spain, whither they had a de- 
sign to send Lord Auckland. He was undecided whether 
to accept it or not. I represented to him that, if he had 
passed some years at Madrid, they probably would not 
offer him a more agreeable retribution. This recompense 
was offered him before his services; he could not do 
better than avail himself of the opportunity; he ac- 
cepted it. I was delighted; I gave him up his annuity, 
and resigned with pleasure the hope of the conditional 
favour obtained for me from government. There only 
remained for me the increase of my pension. I was 
satisfied; but Lord Walsingham was not so on my ac- 
count. He lamented that his interest with the ministers 
was not sufficient to procure me the recompense of the 
pains I had taken for him. He often said that he was 
ashamed of having done nothing to convince me of his 
gratitude ; and I am sure that he thought so. I assured 
him that I expected nothing ; that I desired nothing but 
the continuation of his good-will towards me; in short, 
I made him easy. 

I must say, that among all the noblemen whom I have 
had the opportunity of serving, none have conducted 
themselves with more openness towards me than Lord 
Walsingham. When I have had occasion to address 
myself to him for his interest, he has always shown a 
sincere desire to oblige me ; and every time that he has 
had recourse to me for any little service, I have never 
neglected to prove to him my zeal. Without thinking 
it necessary to see each other regularly to keep up our 
acquaintance, we have never neglected that mutual ex- 

change of good offices, which has caused me more satis- 
faction than more essential services would have done. 


—>—— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
Iliness of the king. 


Towards the end of the year 1788, there occurred one 
of the most unhappy, most extraordinary, and most in- 
teresting events, which could happen in a government 
constitated like that of Great Britain. The king was taken 
ill: his physicians attributed his disorder to an eruption 
which had been repelled, and which was followed by a 
fever that attacked the brain, and which from time to 
time was accompanied by so great a delirium, that on the 
10th of November it was thought his majesty would ex- 
pire. Several skilful physicians, who did not see his 
majesty, but who were well informed of the symptoms of 
his disease, assured me that it was nothing but a very 
high brain fever, and that the king would recover his 
reason as the fever abated—but that probably it might 
last some time. 

I foresaw then all the confusion that such a fatal cir- 
cumstance would occasion, and I resolved to give myself 
up entirely to the observation of what was passing, and 
to make a note every evening of the reports and inci- 
dents of the day. 

I was of no party, but I was connected with several 
considerable persons in all parties. I studied therefore 
to collect together faithfully all that I saw or heard on 
both sides, without espousing either the opinions of one 
or the other; and I found myself, by that means, in a 
situation to write upon the subject with accuracy, and a 
thorough knowledge of the motives actuating all parties. 
I did it with so much impartiality that even those who 
were disappointed in their expectations gave me credit 
for the moderation of my style, and others thanked me 
for having said no more. I published this work with all 
the circumspection possible—having taken the precau- 
tion, previous to publication, to show it to a person too 
exalted to be mentioned here ; notwithstanding all which, 
I was not able to avoid incurring the loss of the favour 
of the Prince of Wales. I had the honour of being 
known for some years to his royal highness. I admired 
in him all those eminent and amiable qualities which 
contributed so much to conciliate the respect and affec- 
tion of those he honoured with his countenance. The 
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Sraces of his person, the no 
manners, the turn of his mind, the generosity and warmth 
of his heart, gained him the homage of all who saw him. 
I had been so fortunate as to please him. He conde- 
scended to admit me to his parties—to invite me even to 
his table—and I presume to say that! had reason to 
think that I stood well in his opinon, when, at the 
epoch of which I speak, things took another turn, Some 
person, doubtless, must have made a false report of my 
work ; for his royal highness said that he had never read 
it. From that time it was not difficult for me to perceive 
a change in his royal highness with respect to me; and 
finding that, in every house where I had the honour to 
meet him, he never spoke to me, I took care to avoid 
coming into his presence, without assigning any reason 
for it, persuaded that it is better to keep at a distance 
from princes than to complain of them. 


————— 
CHAPTER XIX. 
The French revolution. 


It was about the same time that thatdreadful revolu- 
tion took place in France, with which there is nothing 
to be compared in all that we have read in ancient and 
modern history. ‘I'he first cause, and unhappily the 
most efficient, was, without doubt, the annihilation of all 
sense of religion. Voltaire was the grand machinist of 
this change. He worked at it constantly during sixty 
years : his associates, d’Alembert, the Baron d’Holbach, 
Condorcet, Diderot, Helvetius, &c., seconded him with 
an inconceivable ardour, of which I have often been wit- 
ness. They had followers among the nobility, the ma- 
gistracy, the clergy, in France and out of France—and 
friends even among the crowned heads, who flattered 
them, in order to be praised by them. Men so misled 
by false philosophy could not fail of acting as the French 
did act. 

This licentiousness of mind was followed by licen- 
tiousness of manners, It was the corrupt fruit of the 
same diabolical seed. History does not furnish examples 
of so great a number of crimes, of so general a perversity, 
of such frightful atrocities, as that unfortunate kingdom 
has experienced during the course of fifteen years. 

The last thirty years of Louis XV. were a suc- 
cession of shameful excesses, which gave a large scope 
to the avidity of courtiers, to the corrupt influence oi 
mistresses, and inspired the people with a contempt for 
the court. Louis XV., at his accession to the throne, 
found the finances in a state of dilapidation: it was not 
in his power to renovate them. Against his advice and 
inclination, his ministers and the public cry engaged him 
in a war with America. I was then at Paris: I remark- 
ed the effect that the word Liberty produced in every 
mind. They sent up their prayers for the Americans: 
they rejoiced in their successes. The French, in wish- 
ing them liberty, by a natural recurrence of thought, 
wished it also for themselves. 

That war cost France prodigious sums, and considera- 
bly augmented her debt. ‘To remedy these evils, the 
notables were assembled. The next step was the con- 
vocation of the states general. Necker, aiming at 
popularity, doubled the diers-etat. Feeling its strength, 
the tiers-etat constituted itself a national assembly, in- 
viting the nobility and clergy to unite with it: and it 
is from this moment that the ruin of the monarchy may 
be dated. 

Another cause which led to the ruin of the kingdom, 
was the jealousy that the inferior nobility had of the 
higher ranks, who treated them with as little respect as 
the gentlemen themselves treated the citizens. ‘Thus the 
desire that the inferior nobility had to lessen the great, 
joined to the hope that the citizens, tradesmen, attornies, 
and scriveners, had to bring on a level with themselves 
the nobility in general, formed altogether an union of 
public opinion, which nothing could withstand, and 
which soon discovered itself by the abolition of the no- 
bility, produced the fatal principle of equality, and sacri- 
ficed the king. 

To these causes may be added the goodness of Louis 
XVL., the affability of the queen, the facility with which 
they allowed themselves tu be approached, the suppers at 
court—in short, all that served to familiarise society with 
the throne served to degrade the royal majesty, which 
never had more need of adding to its dignity than at the 
moment when every thing conspired to abase it. 
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ble air and affability of his r Such were the causes that produced the French revo- 
| lution. 
| they are written in letters of blood ; and so well engraved 


The consequences are to be found in history: 


on the memories of our cotemporaries that it is useless 
to repeat them. 

We see, by this picture of the causes of the revolu- 
tion, how necessary it is for a state highly to respect re- 
ligion—how much the example of princes is necessary 
to the support of good morals ; and how much a wise ad- 


| ministration of the finances influences the happiness of 


a country. 
—_—— 


CHAPTER XX. 
Spa—Mr. * *—The Duchess of Devonshire. 
The time that I did not give to Mr. Mackenzie, I passed 


| with Mr. * *, of whom I have not yet spoken in these 





memoirs, though I lived very much with him. I con- 
sider him the most extraordinary character that can be 
found in society. [communicated the following portrait 
to himself, before I showed it to any body else. 

Astacus* is a composition the most singular in nature: 
the versatility of a mind full of original ideas and of ca- 
price—the agitation of his heart, the fervency of his 
blood, the irritation of his bile, the vivacity of his mind, 
the weakness of his body, altogether form an individual 
who would suffice to compose half a dozen characters 
distinctly marked, and which together present a being 
the most extraordinary that one could meet with in so- 
ciety. Happily for the friends of Astacus, his ideas, his 
caprices, his passions, have nothing offensive in them. If 
he is not of their opinion, he allows them to differ from 
his, provided they give him leave to dispute at leisure, 
which he does with much wit and with a subtle logic. If 
he is in love, he does not pretend that it should be to the 
exclusion of others: he forms a friendship with his rivals, 
and invites them to dinner with her he loves. His ca- 
prices do not put any one under restraint; and if they 
meet with some indulgence, he seems so well pleased 
that those who want money seize that moment to bor- 
row some from him. His ill health serves as an excuse 
for his eccentricities, for his deviations from the rules of 
society, and for his following his own inclination. He 
has so well established this prerogative, that his friends 
allow it him as his right; but he makes a compensation 
by his promptness to oblige. He gives willingly—he 
lends nobly. If you would be introduced to an amiable 
woman—if you would make a friend of the minister—of 
an extraordinary man—beg him to procure you those ad- 
vantages: he will do it with pleasure; be will invite 
them to dinner with him in order to make you meet them. 
Every body knows that he keeps a good table ; and when 
he chooses to give dinners every one is ready to dine 
with him: but it is upon condition that, on his part, 
he shall not be under any constraint more than else- 
where. 

Astacus has read a great deal: he knows the best 
authors in Latin, in French, and in English. He has a 
natural good taste, a fine judgment, without the know- 
ledge of any one element of science. But he isnot ata 
loss on that account: he avows his insufficiency in that 
respect, and makes it up by asking questions freely. 

Astacus has a great elevation of mind. The birth and 
riches of those with whom he associates have no weight 
with him: he possesses enough of both to place himself 
without ceremony on a par with all. 

It may be added, that Astacus is good, charitable, hu- 
mane, choleric, and gentle; lively and indolent; a warm 
friend, a generous enemy (if it can be said that he has 
any enemy); impatient from constitution, indulgent from 
reflection ; artless one moment, full of wit the next; sel- 
dom enjoying any thing, frequently suffering ennui ; 
making delightful plans of amusement, and not putting 
any in execution: he talks of them—that is all. But, 
you will say, have you not been describing several men? 
No: I have given only the character of Astacus. 

Mr. * * was then very intimate with the Duchess of 
Devonshire: it was in the year 1789. She was with 
the duke, at Spa. He was very desirous of visiting them, 
and he pressed me to go with him. I was easily per- 
suaded, and we set out. Instead of taking a lodging for 
us, as Mr.* * had begged them to do, having a large 
house, they accommodated us in it, where we passed two 
months very agreeably. 


® Probably Mr, Beckford —Ed. &, Cc, L, 





We arrived at Spa a short time after the taking of the 
Bastille, when the greater part of the French nobility 
emigrated. There were at Spa the Lavals, the Luxem- 
bourgs, the Montmorencys, &c. &c., dancing with all the 
gaiety possible, while their castles were pillaged and de- 
stroyed in France. Madame de Boufflers and her daugh- 
ter-in-law were also at Spa, from whence they went to 
England. The duchess went afterwards to Paris, where 
she gave birth tou son. I could speak more at large of 
her amiable qualities ; but I shall content myself with 
merely giving her portrait, which I wrote a little time 
after I had sketched that of Mr. * *. 

When Artenice first entered into the world, at the age 
of sixteen, she made the most lively impression on all 
who knew her. She was tall, well made, and very hand- 
some: she had a noble air, and an ingenuous candour 
was painted upon her countenance. When she appeared, 
every eye was turned towards her; when absent, she 
was the subject of universal conversation and general 
admiration. Daughter of a distinguished nobleman, she 
married one of the first personages of the kingdom, and 
was in every respect qualified for her high rank. She 
was endowed with an excellent disposition; her every 
action was dictated by good nature, by generosity, and 
benevolence, and could not fail to please. In short, no 
woman of fashion ever diffused so much delight with 
such little pains; for she merely displayed the natural 
bias of her mind and disposition. 

Having a rich and an indulgent husband, she did not 
always set bounds to her expenses. She was, by de- 
grees, induced to play ; at first from complaisance, after- 
wards from choice, and lost considerable sums. Charita- 
ble to an extreme, she gave with profusion. To see the 
distress of others was an affliction to herself ; and if she 
had not money, she borrowed to be able to give. With- 
out any intention, she became the directress of the ton. 
She changed the hours, and set the fashions. Every 
body endeavoured to imitate her, not only in England, 
but even at Paris. Every one enquired what Artenice 
did, and how she dressed, anxious to act and dress in the 
same style. She had an uncommon gracefulness in her 
air rather than in her figure ; and appeared always to act 
entirely from the impression of the moment. Her good 
nature made her undertake any thing which she thought 
would be of service to her friends; especially to those 
who had been represented to her as unfortunate: and 
she exerted herself so zealously that in general she suc- 
cecded for them, though sometimes she created herself 
embarrassments which were extremely mortifying. That 
which would have been termed intriguing in another 
person was-in Artenice a lively interest to serve, not 
only her friends, but all those who could make their 
cause appear just. Intriguers are those who cabal for 
their own interests; Artenice thought only of the in- 
terests of others. In society she was affable, kind, and 
unreserved. From dissipation she retired, without a 
struggle, into the domestic retreat of her family; she 
improved her mind; occupied herself with her husband, 
her mother, her children, and her sister, with the same 
satisfaction with which she had mixed in the pleasures 
of the world. She had great resources in her reading, 
in her taste for the arts, and even in some of the sciences ; 
for she had a quick and comprehensive mind, and made 
herself mistress of any subject which she studied. At an 
age when women are most attached to the world, having 
lost nothing of her beauty or attractions, she withdrew 
from it, to give herself up entirely to her family, and to 
a small circle of friends. 

This was written in the year 1791. Since that time 
I have very seldom secn Artenice; but I have heard 
much of her. Her daughters arriving at an age to be 
presented in the world, she mixed more than ever in so- 
ciety, in order to introduce them to advantage. This 
circumstance has revived her natural fondness for ex- 
pense and dissipation, and that unhappy taste has had, 
at times, very disagreeable consequences. 

We returned to London. Mr. Mackenzie and Lady 
Betty, his wife, were at their country house at Peters- 
ham, near Richmond, about ten miles from London. I 
went to reside with them, and found there Madame de 
Bouftlers, the Duchess of Biron, the Countess of Gram. 
mont, Madame de Chalais, the Baron de Breteuil, and 
several others, who had taken houses at Richmond, where 
they passed much of their time, thanks to the hospitality 
of Mr. Mackenzie, who gave them the best welcome, 
and kept an open table for them. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Society at Petersham—The emigrants—Comte de Woronzow— 
Prince de Castelcicala—The Marquis del Campo. 

Mr. Mackenzie engaged me to stay with him during 
the summer, that I might assist him in doing the honours 
of the house to the persons I have just mentioned. I 
pass over in silence the names and characters of many 
among them, who would give considerable interest to these 
pages: I shall only generally remark, that the fortitude 
with which these unfortunate nobles sustained their sud. 
den reverse of fortune, and the activity and industry 
with which they sought to remedy the evil, as much as 
possible, cannot be sufficiently admired. They were not 
ashamed of being poor; but it was evident that they 
would have been so if they had not done every thing in 
their power to extricate themselves from poverty. I 
have seen women of the highest rank obtain their living 
by teaching the accomplishments they possessed, and by 
needle-work ; and gentlemen employed in the exercise 
of different trades, without losing the least of their ele- 
vation of mind, or of the character which belonged to 
their former condition. 

To this society, Mr. Mackenzie added that of several 
of the foreign ministers, whom he was in the habit of 
seeing almost every day. Among them was the Count 
de Woronzow, Russian envoy, and afterwards ambassa- 
dor extraordinary to the court of London. They had, 
at first, become known to each other at Naples, and were 
happy to renew their acquaintance again in London and 
at Petersham. The count admired the character of 
Mackenzie, and his knowledge of the sciences. He 
passed almost every evening with him, and profited much 
by his conversation: he always called him “ my dear 
master.’ Mr. Mackenzie loved the count as much as if 
he had been his own son, and was never so happy as 
when he was with him. In fact, I never knew a man 
who united so many amiable and brilliant qualities as the 
count. ‘To a noble and prepossessing figure, and a kind 
and courteous manner, he added a warm heart, and ele- 
vated mind, and a benevolence rarely equaled. He was 
a sincere and an obliging friend; he had a fine under- 
standing, but an extraordinary degree of modesty : of 
which last quality of his I will relate a striking example. 

He entered very young into the army, and at the age 
of eighteen commanded a company of grenadier guards 
of the Emperor Peter [II], On the morning of the day 
of the revolution which placed Catherine II. on the 
throne of Russia, hearing what-was passing, he hastened 
to put himself at the head of his company; and ex- 
horting them not to be found wanting in the fidelity they 
owed their sovereign, marched at their head; but was 
soon abandoned by them. At the same moment he felt 
himself seized behind, but wounded with his sword the 
man who held him. He was, however, soon overpowered 
by numbers, and put under an arrest. This was the 
only blow struck that day. He was set t liberty in 
eleven days afterwards. He traveled some years; and 
when the war was declared against the Turks, in 1770, 
he was recalled, and distinguished himself in the army. 

I once dined with him at the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s, when General Clinton, who had been a volunteer 
in the Russian army, was of the party. After dinner, 
the subject of conversation was the several distinguished 
actions of that war ; and particularly the battle of Cahal, 
the Ist of August, 1770, when the Marshal Romanzow 
displayed that superior ability as general, for which he 
was so distinguished. I asked the count if he was pre- 
sent at this battle; he answered me simply, “that he 
was.” When we arose from table, General Clinton took 
me aside, and said, “« do you know in what manner Count 
Woronzow was present at that battle! It was he who 
contributed the most towards gaining the victory of that 
day. The Russian army consisted of only 18,000 men : 
the Turks had 150,000. ‘The count, at the head of a 
battalion of grenadiers, attacked the intrenchments of the 
enemy with a courageous intrepidity ; carried them, and 
being seconded by his brave comrades, the Turkish army 
was thrown into confusion, and the Russians obtained a 
complete victory.” 

The Count de Woronzow was a widower, and had 
two children, with whose education he had occupied 
himself with much care and perseverance; and he had 
the satisfaction of living to see the fruit of his labour 
and tender solicitude for their welfare. These two young 
persons, by their talents and good dispositions, answered 


his most sanguine expectations. His son had scarcely 
passed his twentieth year, when his father sent him to 
the court of Russia. He had already been appointed 
chamberlain to the emperor ; but desiring to serve in the 
army, he entered into the guards, and applied himself 
with ardour to acquire the knowledge necessary for his 
profession, and conducted himself so well, that, at the 
age of twenty-two, he distinguished himself in the war 
with Persia, in which he acted as aide major general 
under the Prince Tzitzianof, who called him his right 
hand. The Countess de Woronzow, who was lovely in 
her person, and of an excellent disposition, graceful and 
accomplished, constituted the happiness of his life. 

The Prince de Castelcicala, envoy extraordinary of 
the King of Naples, was one of the most frequent guests 
at Mr. Mackenzie’s, who was greatly attached to him, 
and justly appreciated his merits. He had entered into 
the world with great advantages ; but his birth and for- 
tunes were eclipsed by the eminent qualities which 
adorned his mind. He had a fine judgment, an exten- 
sive knowledge, an excellent taste, and an uncommon 
understanding. In conversation, he readily conceived 
the question which was discussed, and was always mas- 
ter of the subject. In the most difficult situations, his 
conduct, guided by the best principles, was always noble 
and firm: of which there are many proofs. He was 
fond of study; was a faithful friend; a good son; a 
good husband, and a good father. His virtues had al- 
ways stood in the way of his fortune; but he did not 
repine: he aspired only to a retreat with independence. 
He had given up the first employments in his own coun- 
try, in order to come to England, in a capacity more 
suited to his love of independence; and in which he 
could give himself up tu his family, his friends, and his 
favourite studies, 

There was another foreign minister, M. del Campo, 
whom we often saw; but with whom we were less inti- 
mate. In speaking of him, I must say that he was the 
most complete courtier I have ever seen. He came very 
young into England with General Wall, who gave him 
a very good education, and made him his private secre- 
tary. He was appointed minister plenipotentiary of Spain 
in 1788, and in that character regularly made his court, 
not only at St. James’s, but also at Windsor, at all times 
when the court was there. One day at the levee, as the 
king was getting out of his carriage to go to St. James’s, 
a woman presented him a petition, and while he was re- 
ceiving it, she endeavoured to stab him with a knife 
which she had in her hand, but was prevented; and his 
majesty, a moment afterwards, spoke of it at the levee 
in the most unconcerned manner. He held the same 
day a council after the levee, which was expected to de- 
lay his departure for Windsor until six o’clock in the 
alternoon. What did M. del Campo in this circum- 
stance? He thought it possible that, in the interval, the 
queen might hear that the king had been assassinated, 
and that not finding him return at his usual hour, she 
would be considerably alarmed, and imagine that the 
most dreadful event had taken place. He set off post at 
the breaking up of the levee, and, according to his cus- 
tom, was set down at the palace at one of the ladies in 
waiting of his acquaintance. ‘The queen, who was sur- 
prised that the king did not return, and learning that the 
Marquis de! Campo was there, sent to enquire if he had 
been at the levee. His answer was yes; that he had 
left the king going to council, and very well. The king 
returned, and immediately acquainted the queen with 
the circumstance which had happened before the levee. 
Surprised, as may easily be imagined, the queen said that 
the Marquis del Campo had been three hours in the next | 
room, and that she could not comprehend why he had 
not mentioned it. He was called in, and said, that 
having learned, at his arrival, that the report of what bad 
happened had not reached the ears of the queen, he had 
judged it useless to make her acquainted with it; but he 
had thought it best to stay on the spot, in order that, if 
an indiscreet report had given the alarm, he might make 
her majesty easy as to what had really happened. The 
king and queen were enchanted with this mark of at- 
tention, expressed in a manner as novel as it was deli- 
cate.* He continued to pay his court assiduously ; and, 
at the accession of the present King of Spain, the court 
of Madrid being about to sénd an ambassador on the 





* Related also circumstantially by Wraxall. 
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occasion, the king expressed a desire that his catholic 
majesty would name the Marquis del Campo, which was 
complied with, 


——- 
CHAPTER XXII. 
Death of Lady Betty Mackenzie and of Mr. Mackenzie--Lord 
Macartney. 

I passed about ten years in this delightful society ; 
part of the year with Mr. Mackenzie and his wife, Lady 
Betty, at Petersham, and the remainder in town. But 
the years 1799 and 1800 produced events which gave a 
new complexion to my affairs. Lady Betty Mackenzie 
died. During the six weeks of her illness I never quitted 
her, and I showed her all the attention that I could have 
bestowed upon a mother. Mr. Mackenzie was incon- 
solable at her loss: he had known her from her earliest 
infancy: they were cousins-german, and had been mar- 
ried more than fifty years, living together in ihe greatest 
harmony. Old age is suspected of but little feeling; but 
I never saw sensibility equal to his. He repeated con- 
tinually, That it was the survivor who died. In shortt, 
notwithstanding an excellent constitution, his grief was 
so excessive that he sank under it gradually, and died 
within eight months after his wife, at the age of eighty- 
one years. This was the most melancholy time I had 
passed in my life ; I did not quit him a single day. He 
had heaped so many benefits on me in his life, that I 
had not the smallest idea that he would take notice of 
me in his will. Of course, I was very much surprised 
to find that he had named me his executor, and residua- 
ry legatee, with his two nephews, Lord Bute and the 
primate of Ireland. His friends and relations, without 
excepting those with whom I partook his property, ap- 
plauded the testimony, which indeed honoured and en- 
riched me, but which has left a blank in the remainder 
of my life difficult to fill. 

The sanction which this event gave to my character 
and conduct, from a man so respectable as Mr. Macken- 
zie, to whom I had been attached during forty-two years, 
established me still more in the esteem and opinion of 
his family and friends. I made use of it to form for 
myself a society, more necessary to me at my advanced 
age, not being able to apply myself to study with the 
same attention as formerly. Jord Macartney was the 
man whose company I sought the most. I had received 
much attention from him, had known him for forty years, 
and had often met him at Mr. Mackenzie’s, whose niece 
(daughter of Lord Bute) he had married. His extra- 
ordinary merit and talents had raised him by degrees to 
the most distinguished honours, and it is therefore ne- 
cessary that I should enlarge a little upon his character. 

Lord Macartney had been very handsome: he had 
seen and observed much of the world, and he had also 
read and studied much. Aided by a good memory, 
there was no topic of conversation which he could not 
animate and enlighten; and his temper was serious or 
gay, as occasion required. He was born in Ireland, of 
an ancient family, but not illustrious. Having received 
an excellent education; endowed with eminent talents, 
natural and acquired, and with an uncommonly aspiring 
mind; young, and possessing but a moderate fortune, 
he early, conceived the plan of raising himself above the 
rank in which he was born. He entered into the world ; 
traveled into foreign countries, and kept the company of 
those of his countrymen whose rank and influence in 
England were most likely to serve his views. 

On his return from his travels, he availed himself of 
the connections which he had formed abroad, to obtain 
the appointment of minister, and afterwards ambassador 
to the court of Russia. After having distinguished him- 
self there, he returned to London, and married the daugh- 
ter of Lord Bute; he was appointed secretary of state 
in Ireland; was honoured with the order of the Bath ; 
was sent governor to the island of Grenada, and after- 
wards governor to Madras; from whence, contrary to 
the general custom, he returned without having enrich- 
ed himself. 

Government were in want of a man, competent, from 
his talents and knowledge, to fill an embassy to China. 
They turned their attention to Lord Macartney for this 
difficult and fatiguing mission, and he acquitted himself 
with credit and success. 

It happened afterwards that the administration, under 
delicate circumstances, wished to send an ambassador to 
the King of France, Louis XVIII, then at Verona, 
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Lord Macartney was thought the most proper person to 
be entrusted on this occasion, and he acquitted himself 
with his usual credit. 

He was then created a peer of the realm, and thought 
of reposing himself in retirement. But no; they were 
at a loss to find a man of enlightened mind and expe- 
rience, equal to the forming a new establishment that 
they wished to make at the Cape of Good Hope. No- 
body was so competent to the task as Lord Macartney. 
He was pressed to undertake it, and at first declined it ; 
but, yielding to solicitation and a sense of gratitude, he 
at last departed, and answered the opinion which had 
been formed of his capacity. 

At length he wished to enjoy himself with his friends 
at home, and wisely declined all further concern in pub- 
lic affairs. There yet remained, however, one task for 
him to perform: he had collected some valuable mate- 
rials upon the subject of political economy, upon com- 
merce and government. Nobody was better able than 
he was to revise these collections; and we may flatter 
ourselves that he has not been indifferent to the con- 
sideration of their being useful to his country, when he 
shall be no more.* 

‘l'o complete this portrait, I must add that Lord Ma- 
cartney was extremely partial to the fair sex, and had 
the reputation of always being very well received by 
them. He was reproached with having been given too 
much to that species of raillery called persiflage, (ban- 
tering,) the more to be dreaded in him, as he executed 
it with a great deal of wit. 


———— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
Lord and Lady ——. 


Among all those whom I had met with occasionally 
in society, there were none of whose acquaintance I 
was more desirous than that of Lord and Lady ——t. 
One day, when I dined with Mr. , Lady , after 
dinner, expressed a curiosity to see my memoirs, which 
she said she had heard spoken of with eulogium. [ af- 








terwards carried them to her, and allowed her even to | 





take them to Bath, where Lord was. They appear- 
ed to be very much satisfied with them, and before they 
went to pass the summer at Althorpe, Lady wrote 
to Lord Macartney, desiring him to bring me with him 
to spend some time there. I accepted with great plea- 
sure the invitation, which agreed so well with my wishes; 
and it was there that, having so good opportunity of 
knowing them, I was enabled, on my return to London, 
to draw the following portrait of Lady , which I 
sent to her at Bath, where she then was. 








La Bruyere has said, that a pretty woman, who has | 


all the good qualities of a gentleman, is the most de- 
lightful companion in the world. ‘The merit of the two 
sexes is then united. 

This phenomenon, rare enough in these times, is to 
be seen in Lady ; she has an easy and open man- 
ner; her physiognomy takes, in conversation, the air 
best suited to the subject, with a facility that makes her 
extremely interesting: she has a lively understanding, 
and an elegant discernment, and comprehends every 
thing in an instant. <A well-cultivated mind renders 
her conversation varied, sensible, and almost inexhaust- 
ible, without being at all studied; but appearing as if 
she was listening the whole time to your discourse. If, 
however, she happens to be of a different opinion, she 
will tell you so frankly, and will maintain her own some 
time with warmth, but always assigning her reasons; 
and if you oppose better, she will yield to your judg- 
ment, or otherwise bring you to hers, in a manner, how- 
ever, that will still leave you very well contented with 
yourself. Lady is a good daughter, a good sister, 
a good wife, and a good mother. It is better for those 
who associate with her, to offend her than her friends ; 
and particularly her husband. He is the touchstone of 
the opinion she forms of people, and every body agrees 
with her ; for there is not a character more generally be- 
loved, esteemed, and respected, in the three kingdoms, 
than is Lord ’s; so much, indeed, that an acquaint- 














* Since this was written, Lord Macartney died, the 
3ist of March, 1806, sincerely regretted by all who 
knew him. 
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ted to his intimacy. 

Upon whatever subject it may be, I do not know any 
body, man or woman, whose udvice I would sooner fol- 
low than that of Lady She has a solid and cor- 
rect judgment, with a thorough knowledge of the world, 
and much penetration. As for her temper, it is charm- 
ing ; nothing can ruffle it, not even illness. 

Lady is religious: it is the infallible principle 
| upon which she has always regulated her conduct. Her 
| piety manifests itself more by the effects it produces 

than by her conversation. She abhors vice, and attacks 
| it without any mercy. She shows no favour to folly, 
| and holds it up to contempt. It is, perhaps, to this ab- 
| horrence of vice, to this antipathy to folly, that she owes 
the reproach of being too severe in her judgments, for 
expressing with too much energy her contempt for 
fools, and her disgust for the tiresome idiots who molest 
society, 








| ance with him is an encomium of those who are admit- 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Society in England. 

It is more difficult for foreigners to form acquaintance 
in England than in any other country. The reader will 
| judge, by what I am going to communicate, and which 
| is taken from a little work which I formerly published 
| for the instruction of foreigners. 
| Society in England is not at all upon the same foot- 

ing as in Paris, Vienna, Rome, or Naples: it is formed 
upon a plan which suits the English; they enjoy it in 
their own way, and foreigners may participate in it. 
The greater part of the men who compose the first 
| class of society are in parliament: some are peers of 
the realm, and belong to the house of lords; their sons, 
relations, and friends, and the rest of the nobility, are 
members of the house of commons; as well as the 
| country gentlemen, who come to reside in London 
during the sitting of parliament. The hours of parlia- 
ment are extremely uncertain: they frequently sit till 
midnight, or till one or two o’clock in the morning, and 
sometimes later. From this custom arises the difficulty 
of having regular dinners during the sitting of parlia- 
| ment; except on Saturdays and Sundays, and some 
days in the holidays, The ladies, however, have large 
| parties at night; but, from the same reason, there is a 
| much greater proportion of females than gentlemen at 
| these assemblies; partly because the men, after the 
_ breaking up of parliament, go to dine together at each 
other’s houses, or at their clubs ; and partly because it 
| is so late that they do not think it worth while to give 
| themselves the trouble of dressing. These are the first 
| class. 
Among the better sort of citizens there are also some 
/members of parliament; and there are some who, with- 
| out belonging to the house of commons, are employed in 
| public affairs, and are fond of talking of them. These 
| likewise have their clubs; and the greater part of them 
| like assembling there much better than going to play at 
| cards with the female friends of their wives. I must 
| add, that among this class there is very little gallantry : 
| every one is constant to his wife, whom he is sure to 
| meet every night at supper with the rest of the family. 
| Besides, almost all the English have some business, some 
| favourite amusement, some studies, or some pleasures, to 
which they devote themselves with as much attention as 
to business. ‘T'hey prefer spending the rest of their time 
in their own houses, to the dull pleasure of frequenting 
assemblies, which however are very numerous, There 
are not perhaps less than oe hundred houses in Lon- 
don, where two or three assemblies are given during the 
winter; so that there are sometimes three or four on the 
same night. The company begin to meet at nine or ten 
o’clock. People of fashion, both males and females, who 
are invited to them all go to each; and stay there a 
longer or shorter time, as may be agreeable. Some are 
going in as others are coming out; three or four hundred 
people meet without seeing each other, and speak to one 
another without waiting for an answer. Card-tables are 
prepared in the different rooms, and card-playing lasts 
till one or two o’clock in the morning. In some houses 
suppers are given; but that is not common. If any 
French gentleman or lady should come to London, this 
compliment is paid to them: it is thought to be what 
they like best; but it must not be imagined that this is 
the general custom. Being at Paris some years ago, at 








the Prince de Conti’s, I met the Viscount de Noailles, 
who had just returned from London, where he had been 
six weeks. He was giving the company an account of 
the manner of living at London; and, among other things, 
he said that they supped there, but did not dine. I was 
a little astonished at this assertion ; and took the liberty 
to tell him that I had been absent from London only six 
months, and that was not the custom when I came away. 
He assured me very seriously, that I should find it so 
when I returned; as if a nation altered its manners in 
six months. It is thus that we are mistaken, when we 
form general opinions upon the little we see. 

Besides this way of meeting, there are, during the 
winter and spring, dinners of families, and their common 
friends, who come in turn: these are settled dinners, to 
which no one goes who is not invited. Thus there is 
not a city in Europe, where a person is less likely to fall 
in at the hour of dinner, at a friend’s house, than in 
London. You run the risk of finding that he is gone to 
dine with a friend; or that he has a select party, and his 
table is full; or that he is dining alone, and does not 
choose to be taken unprovided. There are perhaps some 
exceptions, but I do not know them ; besides, exceptions 
do not make the rule. 

As for the clubs, every body knows that they are as- 
semblies of men, who elect among themselves the mem- 
bers of their society. They have houses which they pay, 
to which they can go at any time; and there they read 
the newspapers, play at cards, and sup. There are clubs 
for all ranks, and all classes, even for mechanics: the 
latter content themselves with a private room in atavern 
or a coffee-house. 

In the country towns there is a little more sociability. 
The shackles of parliament do not exist there, and they 
assemble more freely ; in other respects there is little 
difference. The life they lead in the country is upon 
another system. It is there that the English display their 
laxury, and make their principal expense; it is there 
that they exercise their hospitality. There are no con- 
siderable noblemen or gentlemen, or men of fortune, who 
have not an estate and a house suitable to their condi- 
tion: some magnificent and noble, but all good and con- 
venient. There they receive their friends and foreigners 
willingly. However, they are glad to be previously in- 
formed of the time when they are to come: because they 
themselves might happen to be gone to pay a visit for 
some days to some of their country friends; or that their 
house was full; or that they had arranged the plan of 
their living, which they would not like to change. 

The manner of living in the country is more or less 
free, according to the disposition of the master of the 
house. In general, the company breakfast, dine, and sup 
together: those who absent themselves form an excep- 
tion to the rule. At breakfast, parties are made for 
walking or riding: every one has perfect freedom in this 
respect. They return to dine; and after dinner talk or 
play at cards till supper. The hours are more regular 
than in town; and as there is no business here, it is in 
the country that the English may be best seen in their 
natural disposition. ‘They are not so gloomy as is sup- 
posed ; on the contrary, an air of gaiety prevails in the 
country which greatly astonishes those who know the 
English nation only through the romances written by 
foreigners that have never set their foot in England. 

Men of letters do not form a body in London, as they 
do at Paris: it is not a profession. There is no one 
house which the /iterati frequent more than another : 
they do not know what is meant by a bureau d’esprit. 
A lady of rank attempted, some years ago, to form one, 
and to have one day in the week set apart for an assem- 
bly of that sort; but it at last became ridiculous. If the 
English, who are really learned, were boasters, they 
might be more proud of not pretending to be so than of 
setting up for men of letters. Men of learning, and 
writers, are to be found in all conditions of life, from the 
peer of the fealm to the mechanic: one to please him- 
self, another for his amusement, and a third for his 
emolument. Those whose objects of study are the same, 
assist each other, and communicate together; but we do 
not see, as in other countries, the naturalist, the poet, and 
the mathematician, meeting to agree to praise each other, 
without being qualified to appreciate each other’s merit. 
Society does nothing in England for the sick; I mean 
the bed-ridden. In France and Italy, a man goes a 
hundred miles to be at the bedside of his sick friend. 
Here, if he is in the house, he quits it. His disorder 
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may be contagious; or the sick man himself wishes to be 
quiet. Perhaps they are right. I wish neither to praise 
nor te blame; [ only mention the fact. 

I have perhaps dwelt too much upon this subject: but 
XY have thought that if these memoirs should one day be- 
come pablic, they would be as much read upon the con- 
timent as in England; and the state of society in this 
eountry being so different from others, and arising from 
its constitution, every one must be pleased with me for 
giving him a just and clear idea of it. I have carried the 
subject the further, because I never saw a traveller who 
did not complain of the difficulties he found in getting 
into company in London. I have said that it arose from 
the public business: I will add, that the spirit of party, 
which ordinarily prevails with more or less violence in 
company, and even creeps into families, produces obsta- 
cles which are fatal to the harmony of society, and which 
destroy all its charms, 

Happily for myself, my condition and situation ex- 
cused me from forming political opinions; and if I pos- 
sessed them, I should be fully sensible that it was not 
proper for me to avow them openly in conversasion. In 
consequence of this reserve, I have always had the good 
fortune to have friends among all parties; and however 
difficult it has sometimes been to maintain it, I think I 
have so far succeeded, as never to have forfeited the good- 
will of any one; except in the instance already mention- 
tioned, for which, I will venture to say, I never gave 
sufficient cause. 
‘ —_ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Conclusion of these memoirs—The author’s apology for having 
written them. 

I think I ought now to conclude these memoirs, 
having formed a firm design to lead a retired life where- 
ever I may be. I have not the vanity to think that I 
can offer my readers any thing which can interest them 
further. It may even have been seen, that I have, as 
much as possible, avoided bringing myself forward as an 
object worthy of attracting the attention of the public: 
on the contrary, I have considered myself only as the 
canvass upon which I wished to present all the subjects 
I had to introduce ; the warp, by means of which I might 
connect and unite together the anecdotes which I had 
collected, and draw the portraits of those whom I had 
known. Few people, I think, have had so good an op- 
portunity as myself of seeing, approaching, and intimate- 
ly knowing so many illustrious personages; whose cha- 
racters are delineated here, and which, perhaps, will 
never be so faithfully drawn in history. In those inci- 
dents of my life which concern me only, I have endea- 
voured to speak of myself, as I should have done had I 
been speaking of another. The various situations I 
have been in, having enabled me to observe the different 
classes of society with attention, it appeared te me that 
this single circumstance was sufficient to justify ihe at- 
tempt I have made to examine the individuals; and 
though I have taken upon myself the task of this review, 
I dare flatter myself that no one will accuse me of hav- 
ing pretended to make a conspicuous figure in it. 

I might have made these memoirs more interesting, if 
I had chosen to give vent to that malignity natural to the 
human mind. But so far from that, after having writ- 
ten them I retrenched many parts which would, no 
doubt, have appeared amusing to the majority of my 
readers; but I perceived that these points would have 
done more honour to my head than to my heart; and I 
would not permit the one to be gratified at the expense 
of the other. I might perhaps have been more interest- 
ing, if I had published all that has come to my know- 
ledge. Several reasons have led me to refuse my vanity 
this gratification :—what I owed to the confidence of my 
friends ; the fear of giving pain to worthy persons; the 
obligation of being silent respecting what might hurt those 
who are still living, and injure the memory of those who 
are no more ; and lastly, the repugnance I had to unveil 
secret failings. All these reasons, I say, have induced 
me to be circumspect as to the manner in which I have 
spoken of private characters, without thinking myself 
obliged however, tohave the same regard for those faults 
or-vices which they themselves, more than I, have dis- 
closed to the public. 

If, notwithstanding these considerations, any one still 
chooses to blame me for having written these memoirs ; 


may not with more foundation be urged to reproach all 
those who have preceded me in this kind of writing, and 
who, besides the egotism which reigns throaghout the 
whole of their productions, have treated those whom they 
have spoken of with much less respect than I have done! 
How many characters in the memoirs of the seventeenth 
century are transmitted to posterity with ignominy, by 
some author who calls himself their friend ? 

The memoirs of Bassompiere, La Rochefoucault, Retz, 
Joli, Madame de Motteville, &c. are crowded with proofs 
ef what I advance. Had I done what they have, I should 
be the first to condemn, instead of exculpating myself 
by examples: but no one can with justice reproach me 
on this account. I have, on the contrary, treated with 
indulgence the characters of several persons of whom I 
had strong reasons to complain, and whose conduct to- 
wards me would have appeared too revolting if I had 
presented it with all its circumstances. If, upon a peru- 
sal of the facts simply detailed, any should necessarily be 
accused by my readers of injustice or ingratitude, let 
such blame themselves alone, for finding their characters 
drawn in the colours which they themselves have chosen 
to appear in. All that any one can reproach me with, 
with any ground of reason, is, that I have been too fre- 
quently the dupe of a class of men whom I ought to have 
known sooner than I did; and whose society I had the 
weakness to seek with too much earnestness, in spite of 
all the inconveniences which I foresaw, and which my 
friends foretold would result from it. 

Notwithstanding the reasons which I might allege to 

justify the composition of these memoirs, I have not, 
however, for thirty years, been able to decide upon pub- 
lishing them till now; but being pressed by my friends 
not to suffer so great a number of curious anecdotes to 
be buried in oblivion, I made up my mind to collect them, 
and give them this form. I have since consulted some 
persons of acknowledged taste, who have given a favour- 
able opinion of them. Not contented with these precau- 
tions, I have first printed only a very small number of 
copies in order to collect the opinion of my friends more 
easily ; and also to have an opportunity of sounding in- 
different persons, by suffering the book to fall into their 
hands without their supposing me to be the author and 
the subject of it. I hoped by these means to get at the 
truth, and to obtain a free and impartial judgment upon 
my work. This has succeeded as I had reason to expect. 
I have made it my duty to follow the opinions that have 
been suggested to me, with all the docility which a man 
ought to have who desires not only to acquire the ap- 
probation of the public, but also to be useful in furnish- 
ing a lesson from his experience. 
Another advantage to be derived from this sort of read- 
ing is, the reflection that, in all the difficulties of the 
career which we have to run, there is no guide so certain 
as religion. Much has been said of honour and philo- 
sophy ; but these are vague terms, which every one in- 
terprets according to his own humour or his own interest. 
The Christian religion, on the contrary, alone gives 
sure and constant rules. Simple and pure, it is an in- 
fallible guide for the conduct of every individual. Cal- 
culated for all mankind, it alike instructs the king and 
the peasant in their duties; and in rigidly adhering to 
its maxims, we effect our happiness in this life by secur- 
ing it throughout a life to come. 


THE END. 





SEPARATION, 


The sweetest flowers, alas! how soon, 
With all their hues of brightness wither, 
The loveliest just bud, and bloom, 
Then, drooping, fade away for ever ! 


Yet if, as each sweet rose-bud dies, 

Its leaves are gathered, they will shed 
A perfume that shall still arise, 

Though all its beauteous tints are fled. 


And thus while kindred bosoms heave, 
And hearts, at meeting, fondly swell, 

How soon, alas! those hearts must breathe, 
The parting sigh !—the sad farewell ! 


Yet from such moments, as from flowers, 
Shall friendship with delight distil, 
A fragrance that shall hold past hours 





still, what can be objected to me in this respect, which 


Embalm’d in memory’s odour still. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for August, 1837. 


The Miary of a Bate Phovsician. 
THE LAST CHAPTER, 


THE DESTROYER. 

Fair and innocent readers ! how many, many thousands 
of you will read this narrative with beating and indig- 
nant hearts! Shrink not from its sad—its faithful de- 
tails ; consider them, if it be not presumptuously spoken, 
in somewhat of that spirit in which you ponder the 
mournful history of Eve and Eden—of her, our first 
mother, who, weakly listening to the serpent tempter, 
was ignominiously thrust out of her bright abode, de- 
graded from her blessed estate, and entailed innumerable 
ills upon her hapless progeny ! 

With kindly and fervent feeling, my conscience bear- 
ing testimony to the purity of my intentions, have [ 
drawn up, and now thus commend to you,—to readers, 
indeed, of both sexes, and of all classes of society, but 
those especially who move amidst the scenes from which 
its incidents have been taken,—this narrative, the last 
Passage from the Diary of a late Physician; of him 
who, having been long acquainted with you, now bids 
you farewell; and could his eye detect among you one 
whose trembling foot was uplifted to deviate from the 
path of honour and of virtue, he would whisper, amidst 
his reluctant adieus—BE WARE ! 

Mrs. St. Helen, a young, a fond, and beautiful mother, 
having, one morning in June, 18—, observed a faint 
flush on the forehead of her infant son,—her first-born 
and only child, and ascertained from the nursery-maid 
that he had been rather restless during the night, per- 
suaded herself and her husband that matters were serious 
enough to require immediate medical assistance from 
London. The worthy colonel, therefore, ordered his 
phaeton to be at the door by ten o’clock; and, having 
been scarcely allowed by his anxious wife to swallow a 
cup of coffee and finish his egg, presently jumped into 
his vehicle and dashed off almost as rapidly as Mrs. St. 
Helen, who remained standing on the steps, could have 
wished. Though the distance was nearly nine miles, he 
reached my house by a little after eleven, and was at 
once shown into my room, where I was arranging my 
list of daily visits, It seemed clear from his hurried 
statement, that his little son and heir was about to en- 
counter the perils of scarlet fever or measles, at the very 
least; and such were his importunities, that though I 
had several special engagements for the early part of the 
day, I was induced, at his suggestion, to put two hacks 
to my carriage, and drive down to Densleigh Grange, ac- 
companied by the colonel, who ordered his servant to 
remain in town till the horses had been rested. 

This was the first time that my professional services 
had been required in Colonel St. Helen’s family—in fact, 
I had never been at Densleigh, though, previous to their 
marriage, I had been rather intimately acquainted with 
Mrs. St. Helen. We had never once met even since the 
day of her marriage, three years ago. When I last saw 
her—upon that happy occasion—I thought her certainly 
one of the loveliest young women the eye could look 
upon. I really think her person and manners were the 
most fascinating I ever witnessed. When I first saw 
her she was only seventeen, and dressed in the deepest 
mourning ; for her father, the honourable Mr. Annesley, 
a beneticed clergyman in the west of England, had re- 
cently died, leaving her to the care of his brother, the 
Earl of Hetheringham, whose family I was then attend- 
ing. Her mother had died about a year after giving birth 
to this her first and only child; and her father left no- 
thing behind him but his daughter—and his debts. The 
former he bequeathed, as I have already intimated, to his 
brother, who accepted the charge with a very ungracious 
air. He was a cold, proud man—qualities, however, in 
which his countess excelled him—by no means rich, ex- 
cept in children; of whom he had three sons and five 
daughters, who instantly recognised in their beautiful 
cousin, a most formidable competitor for the notice of 
society. And they were right. The form of her fea- 
tures was worthy of the rich commingled expression of 
sweetness, spirit, and intellect that beamed in them. 
What passion shone out of her dark blue eyes! Her 
figure, too, was well proportioned and graceful, just bud- 
ding out into womanhood. She was sitting, when I first 
saw her, at a little rose-wood table, near the countess, in 
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her boudoir—one hand hung down with a pen in it, 
while the other supported her forehead, froin which her 
fingers were pressing aside her auburn hai:r—evidently 
in a musing mood, which my sudden entrance through 
the dvor, already standing wide open, put an end to, 
« You need not go,” said the countess, coldly, seeing her 
hastily preparing to shut up her little desk—* my niece 
—Miss Annesley, doctor!” I knew the countess—her 
character and circumstances well ; this exquisite girl, her 
niece, and she with five daughters to dispose of !—Miss 
Annesley, after slightly acknowledging my salutation, 
resumed her seat and pen. I could hardly keep my eyes 
away from her. If she looks so lovely now, in spite of 
this gloomy dress, thought I, what must she be when 
she resumes the garb of youthful gaiety and elegance! 
Ah, countess, you may well tremble for your daughters, 
if this girl isto appearamong them, « You see, doctor,” 
continued the countess, in a matter-of-fact manner, while 
these thoughts glanced across my mind—* we are all 
thrown into sables through the death of the earl’s brother, 
Mr. Annesley.” 

“Indeed!” I interrupted, with a look of sympathy 
towards her niece, who spread her hand over her eyes, 
while the pen that was in the other slightly quivered. 
«“ This young lady is, in fact, all my poor brother-in-law 
left behind him; and” (adding in a lower tone) “ she 
now forms one of our little family!” I felt infinitely 
hurt at the scarce concealed sneer with which she uttered 
the word “little.” Poor Miss Annesley, I feared, had 
perceived it; for, after evidently struggling ineffectually 
to conceal her emotions, she rose and stepped abruptly 
towards the door. 

‘You'll find your cousins in the drawing-room, love! 
go and sit with them,” said the countess, endeavouring 
to speak affectionately. “ Poor thing!” she continued, 
as soon as Miss Annesley had closed the door, after 
which I fancied I heard her run rapidly up stairs—doubt- 
less to weep alone in her own room—* her father hasn’t 
been dead more than a fortnight, and she feels it acutely ! 
—shockingly involved, my dear doctor—over head and 
You’ve no idea how it annoys the earl! 
My niece is perfectly penniless! Literally, we were 
obliged to provide the poor thing with mourning! I in- 
sisted on the earl’s making her one of our family ;’—a 
great falsehood, as I subsequently discovered, for she had 
suggested and urged sending her abroad to a nunnery, 
which, however inclined to do, he dared not for appear- 
ances’ sake. “She ‘ll be a companion for my younger 
daughters, though she’s quite countryfied at present— 
don’t you think so?” 

“ Pardon me, my dear countess—she struck me as 
extremely elegant and beautiful,” I answered, with suffi- 
cient want of tact. 

« Rather pretty, certainly—she ’s only seventeen, poor 
thing,” drawled the countess, immediately changing the 


ears in debt! 


subject. 

I could not help feeling much interest in the poor girl, 
thrust thus, in the first agonies of her grievous bereave- 
ment, into a soil and atmosphere ungenial and even 
noxious—into a family that at once disliked and dreaded 
her. What a life seemed before her! But, I reflected, 
the conflict may be painful, it cannot be long. Lady 
Hetheringham cannot utterly exclude her niece from 
society ; and there, once seen, she must triumph. And 
so, indeed, it happened ; for in six months after the period 
of her arrival at her uncle’s, she began to go out freely 
into society with his family; it having been considered 
by her prudent and affectionate relatives, that the sooner 
this young creature could be got off their hands the 
better. ‘I'he earl and his countess, indeed, began to feel 
some apprehension now and then lest one of their niece’s 
male cousins—the eldest possibly—might feel rather more 
attachment towards her than mere relationship required. 
She was directed, therefore, to apply herself diligently 
to the completion of her education, in which she had al- 
ready made rapid progress, which, together with her 
natural talents, soon rendered her independent of the 
fashionable instructers who taught her cousins. Miss 
Annesley was, in truth, a creature of much enthusiasm 
of character; of a generous and contiding nature, a san- 
guine temperament—fond withal of admiration, as who 
is not, of either sex? She felt in her element in the 
glittering society in which she now incessantly appeared, 
or rather into which she was forced. She breathed freely, 
for glorious was the contrast it afforded to the chilling, 
withering restraint and coldness that ever awaited her at 
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an intruder—that her aunt and uncle were stirring hea- 
ven and earth to get rid of her. Many a bitter hour did 
she pass alone when she reflected upon this, and saw no 
course open to her but to second the exertions of her 
heartless relatives, and be emancipated from her bitter 
thraldom by almost any one who chose to make the at- 
tempt. Her anxieties on this score Jaid her open to the 
imputation of being little more than a brilliant flirt or 
coquette—than which certainly nothing could be more 
distant from the wishes or repugnant to the feelings of 
poor Miss Annesley, She saw that her uncle and aunt 
could have encouraged the advances of any one that 
seemed likely to propose for a beautiful but penniless 
orphan, and was almost disposed to gratify them. What 
sort of life would not be preferable to that of her present 
bitter dependence? Alas, how generous, how noble a 
heart was thus trifled with—was thus endangered, if not 
even directly betrayed, by those whose sacred duty it 
was, whose pride and delight it should have been, to re- 
gard and cherishit! - However pure, however high- 
minded, a girl of Miss Annesley’s youth and inexperience, 
of her eager and fervent temper and character, could not 
but be exposed to imminent danger when thrust thus 
into such scenes as are afforded by the fashionable socie- 
ty of the metropolis. Poor Emma! No eye of zealous 
and vigilant affection followed thee when wandering 
through these dazzling mazes of dissipation and of dan- 
ger! Anxious, however, as were Lord and Lady He- 
theringham to get rid of their lovely charge, their efforts 
were unsuccessful. ‘I'wo seasons passed over, and their 
niece, though the admired of all beholders, utterly eclips- 
ing her impatient and envious cousins, seemed unlikely 
to form an alliance, whether owing to the incessant and 
widely propagated sneers and injurious falsehoods of her 
five rivals, the ill-disguised coldness and dislike of the 
earl and countess, or, above all, to her want of fortune. 
Many who admired her, and felt disposed to pay her de- 
cisive attentions, were deterred by the fear that a young 
woman of her family, station, beauty, and accomplish- 
ments, was an object placed far beyond their reach ; 
while others sighed— 


“Sighed and looked, sighed and looked, and sighed 


again ;” 


and feared that if she brought her husband no fortune, 
she nevertheless was perfectly able and disposed to spend 
his. Conquests, in the ordinary phrase, she made in- 
numerable, and was several times mentioned in the news- 
papers as “likely to be led to the Hymeneal altar” by 
Lord , Sir , the honourable Mr. ———, 
and so forth. As far, indeed, as appearances went, there 
was some ground for each of these rumours. Miss An- 
nesley had many followers, most of whom were suffi- 
ciently gratified by having their names associated in 
fashionable rumour with that of so distinguished a beauty. 
The only one, however, of all these triflers who ever 
established any thing like an interest in her heart, was 
the elegant and well-known Alverley ; a man whose 
fascinating appearance and manners soon distanced the 
pretensions of all those who aimed at an object he had 
selected. Alverley was, when he chose, irresistible. He 
could inspire the woman he sought with a conviction 
that he loved her passionately, throwing a fervour and 
devotion into his manner which few, very few women, 
and no young woman, could resist. Poor Miss Annes- 
ley fancied that this envied prize was hers ; that he was 
destined to be led a “ graceful captive at her chariot 
wheels ;” that he was the gallant knight who was to de- 
liver her from her bondage. Here too, however, she was 
destined to meet with disappointment; the distinguished 
Alverley disappeared from among the throng of her ad- 
mirers quite suddenly; the fact being, that in a con- 
fidential conversation with ove of her cousins, in a quad- 
rille, he had become satisfied that it was undesirable for 
him to prosecute any farther his disinterested attentions 
in that quarter, Miss Annesley felt his defection more 
keenly than that of any other of her transient admirers. 
Her eager feelings, her inexperienced heart, would not 
permit her to see how utterly unworthy was one who 
could act thus, of even a moment’s regret. Alas! her 
high spirit had not fair play! His graceful person, his 
handsome and expressive features, his fascinating man- 
ners, could not so easily be banished from her young 
heart; and her grief and mortification were but little 
assuaged, however, perhaps her wounded pride might be 





( her uncle’s. ‘There she but too sorrowfully ‘felt herself | soothed, by ‘the 











intimation Alverley contrived to have 
conveyed to her, from several quarters, that her regrets 
fell infinitely short of the poignancy of his own, in 
being compelled by others, on whom his all depended, to 
abandon the dearest hopes he had ever cherished. 

Thus it was that Miss Annesley and her heartless and 
selfish relatives beheld two seasons pass away without 
any prospect of their being permanently released from 
one another’s presence and society ; an infinite gratifica. 
tion did the poor girl experience in being invited to spend 
the autumn of 18— with a distant relative of Lady He. 
theringham, in a remote part of England. This lady 
was the widow of a general officer, and during her stay 
in town that season had formed an attachment towards 
Miss Annesley, whose painful position in the earl’s fami- 
ly she soon perceived and compassionated ; therefore it 
was that her invitation had been given, and she felt de- 
lighted at securing the society of her young and brilliant 
guest during the tedious autumn and winter months. 

Miss Annesley proved herself to be possessed of a 
warm and affectionate heart in addition to beauty and 
accomplishments, and every day increased the attach. 
ment between them. These six months were the hap- 
piest Miss Annesley had ever known. Before returning 
to town, an event she dreaded, a very eligible offer of 
marriage was made to her by a relative of her hostess, 
who happened to be quartered with his regiment in her 
immediate neighbourhood, Major St. Helen. He was 
an amiable, high-spirited man, of an excellent family, in 
easy circumstances, and with considerable expectations. 
His features, though not handsome, were manly and ex- 
pressive ; his figure was tall and commanding, his man- 
ners frank, his disposition affectionate; his suit was 
supported by Miss Annesley’s kind hostess, and before 
her returning to town he gained the promise of her hand. 
The more, indeed, she knew of him, and learnt of his 
character, the more confidently she committed herself to 
him; she became sincerely and affectionately attached 
to him, who loved her so evidently with fervour and en- 
thusiasm. In about a twelvemonth’s time she was mar- 
ried to him—in her twentieth year, he being about ten 
years her senior—from the Earl of Hetheringham’s. I 
was present, and never saw a lovelier bride; how dis- 
tinctly, even at this distance of time, is her figure before 
my mind’s eye! As her uncle, who felt as if a thorn 
had been at length plucked out of his side, led her down 
to the traveling carriage that was in readiness to convey 
them away, I was one of the last to whisper a hasty 
benison into the ear of the trembling blushing girl. 
Gracious Heaven! could either of us at that moment 
have lifted the veil of futurity, and foreseen her becoming 
the subject of this last and dreadful passage from my 
diary ! 

About three years afterwards was born the little pa- 
tient I was now on my way to visit. During this con- 
siderable interval I had almost lost sight of them ; for 
Major (since become Colonel) St. Helen, after a year’s 
travel on the continent, purchased the delightful residence 
to which we were so hastily driving, and where their 
little son and heir was born. Here they lived in delight- 


| ful retirement—only occasionally, and for very short 


periods, visiting the metropolis; the chief reason being 
Mrs. St. Helen’s reluctance to renew her intercourse 
with Lord and Lady Hetheringham, or any member of 
their family. It was evident from our conversation, as 
we drove down, that their attachment towards each other 
continued unabated. The only drawback upon their 


| happiness was a fear that he might be, ere long, sum- 


moned upon foreign service. When within about a mile 
of Densleigh, our conversation, as if by common con- 
sent, dropped—and we leaned back in the corners of the 
carriage in silence ; he, doubtless, occupied with anxieties 
about his little son, and the probable state of matters he 
should meet on reaching home; I sinking into a reverie 
upon past times. I was anxious to see again one in 
whom I had formerly felt such interest—and felt happy 
at her good fortune, not only in escaping the dangers to 
which she had been exposed, but in making so happy a 
marriage. 

“ Heavens!” exclaimed the colonel, suddenly, who 
had been for the last few minutes incessantly putting his 
head out of the window—look—they are”—his keen eye 
had discovered two female figures standing at the outer 
gate opening upon the high road—* Drive on, coachman, 
for God’s sake !” 

“ Don’t alarm yourself, colonel,” said 1; adding, as 
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we drew near enough to distinguish one of the figures 
pushing open the gate, and stepping into the road to- 
wards us—“ for one of them can be no other than Mrs, 
St. Helen; and the other is her maid, with my little 
patient in her arms—positively ! Ha, ha, colonel! That 
looks very much like scarlet fever or measles !” 

« Certainly you are right,” replied the colonel, with a 
sigh that seemed to let off all his anxiety, «That is 
my wife, indeed—and the child: there can be no mis- 
take—but how can they think of venturing out till, at 
all events, they are”— 

Though I was at the moment rather vexed at having 
come so far, at such inconvenience, too, I soon made up 
my mind to it, and felt glad at the opportunity of seeing 
how the beautiful Miss Annesley would show in the 
character of Mrs. St. Helen—a mother. 

« You must give these poor beasts a little refreshment, 
colonel, before I can take them back, and me a little 
luncheon,” said I, with a smile, looking at my watch. 

« Certainly—oh, of course! Forgive me, dear doc- 
tor, for having been so nervous and precipitate! But 
you are a father yourself. “Tis all my wife’s fault, I 
can assure you, and I shall tell her she must make the 
apology due for bringing you down from London for no- 
thing! The fact is, that J never thought there was any 
thing the matter with the child ;” which was, I thought, 
a very great mistake of the colonel’s. 

“ T assure you I am infinitely better pleased to have 
the opportunity of seeing Mrs, St. Helen again, and in 
health and spirits, than to see her plunged into distress 
by the illness of her child—so pray say no more about 
ur” 

As we approached, Mrs. St. Helen hastily gave her 
parasol into the hands of the maid, from whose arms she 
snatched the child, and walked quickly up to the carriage 
door, as we drew up. For a moment I quite forgot the 
errand on which I had come, as close before me stood 
the Emma Annesley of a former day, a thousand times 
more lovely, to my eyes, than I had ever seen her. She 
wore a light loose bonnet, of transparent white crape, 
and her shawl, which had been displaced in the hurry of 
seizing the child, hung with graceful negligence over her 
shoulders, to infinite advantage displaying a figure of 
ripening womanhood—the young mother, proud of the 
beautiful infant she bore in her arms—her expressive 
features full of animation; altogether she struck me as 
a fit subject for one of those airy and exquisite sketches 
with which Sir Thomas Lawrence was then occasionally 
delighting the world. 


«“ Oh, Doctor ———-,” she commenced, in the saine 
rich voice I so well remembered, holding out one of her 
hands to me as JT descended the carriage steps—*“ I am 
so delighted to see you again—but really,” looking at 
her husband, « Arthur did so frighten me about the child, 
and I am not a very experienced mother—but | suppose 
it’s the same with all fathers—alarmed at swch trifles ?”— 

« Really, Emma, this is capital,” interrupted .he colo- 
nelhalf piqued and half pleased, while I could not help 
laughing at them both—*so it was J—but who was it, 
Emma, that came rushing into my dressing-room this 
morning—her hair half en papillote ?” 

« Arthur, don’t be absurd—there’s no need.” 

“ Well—I forgive you! It was all my fault; but, 
thank God! here’s the young here, seemingly as well 
as ever he was in his life—many, many happy returns.” 

«Tis his birthday, doctor,” interrupted Mrs, St. He- 
len, eagerly, with a sweet smile. 

The colonel took the child out of his mother’s arms, 
and kissed him heartily. “ But what apology can we 
make, Emma, to Doctor si 

“Oh, don’t say a syllable! I am sincerely glad that 
I have come, and more so, that there was not the neces- 
sity for it you supposed. My dear Mrs. St. Helen, how 
glad I am to see you,” [ continued, as she took my arm, 
the colonel proceeding on with the child in his arms, who 
seemed, however, anxious to get back to his nurse. “I 
have often thought of you, and wondered where you had 
hid yourselves! But before we talk of past times, let 
me hear what it was that so alarmed you about that sweet 
little child ?” 

« Oh—why, I suspect it’s all my fault, doctor—I was 
very foolish; but we do so love him, that we are afraid 
of the least thing. He’s so beautiful, that I fear we 
shall lose him—he’s too good—we should be too happy.” 

«“ All mothers, Mrs. St. Helen, say that; but I want 
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to hear whether we are right in dismissing all anxiety | 
about the appearances thatso alarmed you this morning.” 

“I’m quite ashamed of it! It was evidently nothing | 
but a little redness on his forehead, which was occasioned, 
no doubt, by the pressure of the pillow—and it quite 
disappeared before ‘he colonel had been gone half an 
hour—and the nurse did not tell me till afterwards—and 
we had no man here at the time to ride after the colonel 
—and so”—pushing about the end of her parasol upon 
the grass, and looking down, as we slowly followed the 
colonel towards the house. I laughed heartily at the 
kind of sheepish air with which she confessed the slight 
occasion there had been for heralarm. She began again 
to apologise— 

« Pho, pho, my dear Mrs, St. Helen, this has happened | 
to me more than a hundred times! but never when | 
less regretted it than I do now. I have had a delightful 
drive, and I have seen you looking so well and happy— 
you cannot think how rejoiced I am on your account! 
What a contrast is your present life to that you led at 
the Earl of Hetheringham’s!—you must be as happy as 
the day is long !” 

“And so indeed I am! I never, never knew what 
real happiness was till I knew Colonel St. Helen! We 
have never had a difference yet! He worships the very 
ground” She paused, hung her head, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“ He looks quite the soldier,” said I, glancing at his 
tall and erect figure. 

“Oh, yes, and he is! He has the noblest disposition 
in the world! so generous, and as simple as the little 
creature that he carries. You would hardly think him | 
the same man when he is at home, that at the head of 
his regiment looks so cold, and stern, and formal. And 
he is as brave as” her beautiful features were turned 
towards me, flushed with excitement—* Do you know 
he’s been in three engagements, and I have heard from 
several officers that he is one of the most desperate and 
fearless” 

« Ah, you recollect these beautiful lines, Mrs. St. He- 
len,” said I— 














«“ The warrior’s heart, when touched by me, 
Can as downy, soft, and yielding be, 

As his own white plume that high amid death 

Through the field has shown, yet moves with a breath !””* 





Her eyes were fixed intently upon me while I repeated | 
these lines, filled with tears as I concluded, and she spoke | 
not. ‘ Where are these lines ?’”’ she began at length ; 
but ashamed of her yet unsubdued emotion, she quickly | 
turned aside her head, and left the sentence unfinished. 
Ner little dog, that came scampering down towards us, 
happily turned her thoughts. 

“ How very, very ridiculous!” she exclaimed, half 
laughing, half crying, pointing to a light blue riband 
tied round the dog’s neck, in a large knot or bow, the 
little animal now frisking merrily about her, and then | 
rolling about on the grass, evidently not knowing what | 
to make of his gay collar. ‘The fact is, doctor, that | 
this being our little boy’s first birthday, my maid has 
determined that even the dog—down, Fan! down! you 
little impudent creature—go and ran after your young | 
master ;” and away bounded Fan, leaving us once more | 
alone. 

«“ When did you hear of the Hetheringhams last ?”’ 

“Oh, by the way,” she answered, eagerly, “ only a 
day or two ago. And what do you think! Did you 
read that account of the elopement in the papers with 
such numbers of stars and initials ?” 

“ Certainly, I recollect; but whom do they mean?” 

“ My fair proud cousin, Anne Sedley, and the young- 
est officer in Arthur’s regiment. Who would have 
thought it! She was always the most unkind of any of 
them towards me; but I am not the less sorry for her. 
Nothing but misery can come of an elopement; and 
how they are to live I do not know, for neither of them 
has any thing.” 

« You see very little of the earl and countess, or your 
cousins, I suppose now ?” 

« We have scarcely met since we were married, and 
we don’t regret it. Arthur does not like any of them, 
for I could not help telling him ‘how they had treated 
me; and, besides, we see nobody, nor do we wish, for 
we are not yet tired of each other, and have plenty to 
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do at home of one kind or another. In fact, we have 


| only one thing that distresses us, a fear lest the colonel 


may be ordered to join his regiment and go abroad. Oh! 
we tremble at the thought, at least [ am sure that J do; 
especially if it should happen before November,” she 
added suddenly, faintly colouring. I understood her 
delicate intimation that she bade fair to become again a 
mother, and told her so. “ What should I do, in my 
situation, all alone here—my husband gone, perhaps 
never to return, I assure you, it often makes me very 
sad indeed—but here he comes.” 

“Why, Emma! How serious ! 
What! have you been regretting to Doctor 
you have not got a patient for him?” 

«“ No, dearest Arthur—the fact is we have been talk- 
ing over past times !—TI was telling him how happy we 
were in our solitude here” 

« But, I dare say, Doctor , with myself,” said the 
colonel, quickly, observing Mrs. St. Helen not yet to 
have entirely recovered from her emotion—* will not 
think the worse of Densleigh when we’ve had a little 
June.” 

* Well—I ’ll rejoin you ina few minutes,” interrupted 
Mrs. St. Helen, turning from us. 

«“ Aha,” said the colonel, as he led me into the room 
where lunch was spread—* she’s gone to look after 
Master Si. Helen’s dinner, I suppose; we shan’t see her 
this quarter of an hour! He must never eat a mouth- 
ful without her seeing it! We won’t wait, Doctor 7m 
and we sat sown—tor I had really not much time to lose. 
Densleigh certainly was a delightful residence—happily 
situated, and laid out with much taste and elegance. 
‘T'he room in which we were sitting at lunch opened 
upon a soft green, sloping down to the banks of a plea- 
sant stream, and commanded an extensive prospect—of 
which Mrs. St. Helen had recently completed a very 
beautiful water-colour sketch, which was suspended near 
where I sat. 

« You must come some day, doctor, and see Emma’s 
port-feuille—for she really draws very beautifully,’ [ll 
try to get a sight of the picture she has nearly finished 
of our little Arthur—by Heaven, ’tis pertection !” 

Here Mrs. St. Helen made her appearance; Master 
St. Helen had made a very hearty dinner, and Enma 
was again in high spirits, and I persuaded her to take a 
glass of wine with me—but not to give me a sight of 
ihe mysteries which the colonel had spoken of. She 
would not for the world let me see her half-finished 
daubs—and so forth; and as for the others, she would 
show them all to me the next time I came, &c. &e. All 
lady artists are alike, so 1 did not press the matter. A 
pleasant hour I passed at Densleigh—thinking, where 
was happiness to be found if not there! I was not al- 
lowed to leave before I bad promised never to come 
within a mile or two without calling upon them. They 
attended me to the door, where were drawn up my car- 
riage and the pony phaeton of Mrs, St. Helen, with two 
beautiful little grays, which also were bedight with the 
light blue riband. Master St. Helen and his maid were 
already seated in it, and J saw that Mrs. St. Helen longed 
to join them. Ah, you are a happy woman, thought I, 
as I drove off—you ought indeed to feel grateful to Hea- 
ven for having cast your lot in pleasant places—long 
may you live the pride of your husband—mother, it may 
be, of a race of heroes! 

About six months afterwards, my eye lit upon the 
following announcement in one of the newspapers :— 
“On the 2d instant, at Densleigh Grange, the lady of 
Colonel St. Helen, of a son.” I discovered, upon en- 
quiry, that both mother and child were doing well—al- 
though the event so dreaded by Mrs. St. Helen had come 
to pass, and very greatly affected her spirits—the colonel 
was ordered, with his regiment, upon foreign service, 
She had nearly succeeded in persuading him to quit the 
army ; and it required all the influence of his most ex- 
perienced personal friends, as well as a tolerably distinct 
intimation of opinion from the royal commander in chief 
at the Horse-Guards, to prevent him from yielding to her 
entreaties. His destination was India; and with a very 
heavy heart, six weeks before her accouchement took 
place, he bade her adieu—feeling that too probably it 
was for ever! He could not, however, tear himself 
away ; twice did he return suddenly and unexpectedly 
to Densleigh, after having taken, as he had thought, a 
final farewell. She insisted on returning with him to 
London, and witnessing his departure. When it had 
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taken place, she returned to Densleigh, and for a while 
gave herself up to the most violent emotions of grief. 

Dreading the consequences to her, in her critical circum- 

stances, Mrs. Ogilvie, the sister of Colonel St. Helen, 

came down to Densleigh, and succeeded in bringing Mrs. | 
St. Helen up to town with her, hoping that change of | 
scene and the gaieties of the metropolis might aid in | 
recruiting her agitated spirits, and thereby prepare her 
for the trial she had so soon to undergo. She had not 
been long in London before she prevailed upon Mrs. 
Ogilvie to drive with her to the Horse-Guards, and en- 
deavour, if possible, to gain some intelligence as to the 
probable duration of her husband’s absence, and of the 
nature of the service in which he was to be employed. 
Her heart almost failed her when the carriage drew up 
at the Horse-Guards. With some trepidation she gave | 
the servant a card bearing her name, on which she had 
written a few lines stating the enquiry she had called to 
make, and desired him to take and wait with it for an 
answer. “ His royal highness will send to you ma’am, 
in a few moments,” said the servant on his return. Pre- 
sently an officer in splendid uniform was seen approach- 
ing the carriage—he was an aide-de-camp of the com- 
mander in chief, and Mrs. St. Helen, with some additional 
agitation, recognised in him, as he stood before her, 
Captain Alverley. ‘T'o her indeed it was a most unex- 
pected meeting ; and he seemed not free from embarrass- 
ment. 

« His royal highness has directed me to inform you,” 
said he, bowing politely, “that he regrets being unable 
to receive you, as he is now engaged with important 
business. He also directs me to say, in answer to your 
enquiry, that Colonel St. Helen’s stay will probably not 
exceed three years.’ While he was yet speaking, Mrs. 
St. Helen, overcome with agitation, hastily bowed to 
him, ordered the coachman to drive on, and sank back 
on her seat exhausted. 

“Emma! Emma! what can you mean?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Ogilvie, with much displeasure ; “I never saw such 
rudeness! Yes,” looking back towards the Horse-Guards, 
“he may well be astonished! I declare he is still stand- 
ing thunderstruck at your most extraordinary behaviour !” 

« [—I cannot help it,” marmured Mrs. St. Helen, faint- 
ly, “I thought [ should have fainted. He so reminded 
me of Arthur—and—did you observe,” she continued, 
sobbing, “ nothing was said about the nature of the ser- 
vice! Oh, I am sure I shall never see him again! [| 
wish, I wish I had not called at the odious place—I might | 
have then hoped!” A long drive, however, through a 
cheerful part of the suburbs at length somewhat relieved 
her oppression ; but it was evident, from her silence and 
her absent manner, that her thoughts continued occupied 
with what she had seen and heard at the Horse-Guards. 

Captain Alverley did stand thunderstruck, and con- 
tinued so standing for some moments after the carriage 
had driven out of sight. Had T then seen him, and 
known that of his character which I now know, I should 
have been reminded of the poet’s description of the dead- 
ly serpent— 





“ Terribly beautiful the serpent lay, 
Wreathed like a coronet of gold and jewels 
Fit for a tyrant’s brow ; anon he flew, 
Straight like an arrow, shot from his own wings !”* 


—or rather it might have appeared as though the rattle. 
snake were stunned for an instant by the suddenness of 
the appearance of his beautiful victim. No; the fatal 
spring had not yet been made, nor had as yet the fasci- 
nation of that death-dooming eye deen felt by the victim ! 

Almost immediately upon Colonel St. Helen’s arrival 
in India, he was hurried into action; and in little more 
than a year after his departure from England, the Ga- 
zette made most honourable mention of his name, as 
connected with a very important action in the Mahratta 
war. I could easily contrive, I thought, to call to-day 
upon Mrs, St. Helen, and so be, perhaps, the first to show 
her the Gazette; and I made my arrangements accord- 
ingly. Putting the important document in my pocket, 
I drove in the direction of Densleigh, having a patient 
in the neighbourhood. TI left my carriage in the road, 
and walked up the avenue to the house. I trod so 
noiselessly upon the “ soft smooth-shavem green,” that 
my approach was not perceived by the occupants of the 
room in which we had lunched on the occasion already 








* The Pelican Island; by James Montgomery. 
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mentioned. 
son Arthur. The latter was evidently acting the soldier, 
having a feather stuck in his cap, and a broad red riband 
round his waist, to which was attached a sword ; and, in 
order to complete his resemblance to the figure of an 
officer, he had a drum fastened in front of him, to the 
harmonious sound of which he was marching fiercely 
round the room; while his mother—her beautiful coun- 
tenance turned fully and fondly towards him—was play- 
ing upon the piano, “ See the conquering hero comes !” 
She perceived me approach, and started for a moment; 
but hastily motioning me not to appear and disturb what 
was going on, I stepped aside. 

« And what does brave papa do, Arthur?’ said she, 
ceasing to play. He stopped, dropped his drum-sticks, 
drew his little sword with some difficulty from its sheath, 
and after appearing to aim one or two blows at some 
imaginary enemy, returned it to its scabbard, and was 
marching with a very dignified air past his mother, when 
she rose from her seat, and suddenly clasping the young 
warrior in her arms, smothered him with kisses. 

“ Pray walk in, dear doctor,” said she, approaching 
me, after setting down the child, “ forgive a poor lonely 
mother’s weakness.” 

“ So, then, you have heard of it ?” 

“ Heard of what?” she enquired hurriedly, slightly 
changing colour. I took out the Gazette. “Ob, come 
in, come in, and we’ll sit down—I—I begin to feel— 
rather faint; her eyes fastened upon the paper I held 
in my hands. We sat down together upon the sofa. 
As soon as, with the aid of a vinaigrette, she had re- 
covered a little from her agitation, I read to her—who 
listened breathless—the very flattering terms in which 
Colonel St. Helen’s conduct, in a most sanguinary action, 
was mentioned in the despatch, with the gratifying ad- 
dition, that his name was not incladed in the list of either 
killed or wounded. “Oh, my noble, gallant Arthur!” 
she murmured, bursting into tears, “I knew he would 
acquit himself well! I wonder, Arthur, if he thought 
of us when he was in the field!’ snatching up her son 
—who, with his little hands resting on her lap, stood 
beside her, looking up concernedly in her face—and 
folding him to her bosom. A flood of tears relieved her 
excitement. She kissed the Gazette, and thanked me 
warmly for having brought it to her. She presently 
rang the bell, and desired the butler to be sent for, who 
soon made his appearance. 

«Are they at dinner?” she enquired. He bowed. 
“Then give them two bottles of wine, and let them drink 
their master’s health ; for’’ 

She could not finish the sentence, and I added for her, 
« Colonel St. Helen has been engaged in a glorious ac- 
tion, and has gained great distinction” 

“I'll give it, ma’am—sir—I will,” interrupted the 
impatient butler; “we'll be sure to drink my master’s 
health, ma’am—his best health—and yours, ma’am—and 
the young gentleman; Lord, sir, it couldn’t be other- 
wise! Is master hurt, sir ?” 

« Not a hair, I believe,” I answered. 

“Lord Almighty !” he exclaimed, unconsciously snap- 
ping his fingers, as his hands hung down, “ only to think 
of it, ma’am—how glad you must be, ma’am—and young 
master, there, ma’am; but how could it be otherwise, 
ma’am ?” 

“Thank you, Bennet, thank you! make yourselves 
happy, for I am sure I am,” replied Mrs. St. Helen, as 
well as her agitation would allow her—and the butler 
withdrew. Poor Mrs. St. Helen asked me a hundred 
questions, which I had no more means of answering 
than herself: and, in short, was evidently greatly ex- 
cited. As I stood at the open window, which opened 
on the lawn, admiring for a moment the prospect it 
commanded, my eye caught the figure of a cavalry offi- 
cer, in undress uniform, followed by his groom, canter- 
ing easily towards Densleigh. 

“ Who can this be, Mrs. St. Helen ?” said I, pointing 
him out to her, as she rose from the sofa. 

«“ Who, doctor? where?” she enquired, hastily. 

“Tt is an officer, in undress uniform, evidently coming 
hither,—I suppose he brings you official information.” 
At that moment the approaching figures were again, for 
an instant, visible at a sudden turn of the road; and 
Mrs. St. Helen, slightly changing colour, as I thought, 
exclaimed, with a certain tremour easily accounted for— 
“Oh, yes—I know who it is—Captain Alverley, aide- 
de-camp to the commander in chief—no doubt he comes 








They were Mrs, St. Helen and her little | 





to tell me what I know already, through your kindness— 
and—he may also bring me letters.” 

“ Very possibly !—Well, dear Mrs. St. Helen, I most 
cordially congratulate you on this good news; but, pray, 
don’t suffer yourself to be excited,” said I, taking up my 
hat and stick. 

“ Don’t—don’t hurry away, doctor,” she replied. I 
took her hand in mine. It was cold, and trembled. I 
hastily repeated my advice, having already staid bonger 
than my engagements allowed, and took my leave. As 
I reached my carriage, Captain Alverley—if such was 
the officer’s name—was just entering the gate, which his 
groom was holding open for him. 

“ Well,” thought I, as I drove off, “if I were Colonet 
St. Helen, and six or seven thousand miles off, I should 
not exactly prefer a téte-d-téte, even on the subject of 
my own magnificent exploits, between my beautiful wife 
and that handsome officer,’”—for certainly, as far as my 
hurried scrutiny went, I never had seen a man with a 
finer person and air, or a more prepossessing countenance. 
That was the first time that I had ever seen or heard of 
Captain Alverley. 

Some little time after this occurrence, the death of an 
elder brother entitled Colonel St. Helen to an income of 
several thousands a year, and a house in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Berkeley square. This was an event 
the colonel had anticipated before leaving England, as 
his brother had long been in a declining state of health: 
and he had arranged with his solicitor and man of busi- 
ness, that should the event take place before the expira- 
tion of the term for which he held Densleigh, efforts were 
to be made to continue the lease, and the house in 
street was to be let, but not for longer than three years. 
If, however, Densleigh could not be secured for a further 
lease, then Mrs. St. Helen was to occupy street, 
till the colonel’s return to England. Colonel St. Helen’s 
brother died shortly before the lease of Densleigh expir- 
ed, and its proprietor, wishing to live in it himself, de- 
clined to renew the lease. The necessary arrangements 
therefore were made for removing Mrs. St. Helen, with 
her establishment, to street-—a noble residence, 
which the colonel had left orders should, in the contin- 
gency which had happened, be furnished entirely accord- 
ing to Mrs. St. Helen’s wishes. He had also made the 
proper arrangements for putting her in possession of an 
additional allowance of £2000 year; and, under the ju- 
dicious superintendence of his solicitor, all these arrange- 
ments were speedily and satisfactorily carried into effect ; 
and Mrs. St. Helen was duly installed the mistress of her 
new and elegant residence, with a handsome equipage, 
a full retinue of servants, and aclear income of £3,500 
a year, including her former allowance. Oh, unhappy, 
infatuated husband, to have made such an arrangement! 
Would that you had never permitted your lovely wife to 
enter such scenes of dazzling danger—that you had ra- 
ther placed her in secret retirement till your return—far 
from the “garish eye” of the world—even in some lone 
sequestered spot 











«“ Where glide the sunbeams through the latticed boughs, 
And fall like dew-drops on the spangled ground, 
To light the diamond-beetle on his way ; 
Where cheerful openings let the sky look down 
Into the very heart of solitude, 
On little garden-p!ots of social flowers, 
That crowded from the shades to peep at daylight ; 
Or where impermeable foliage made 
Midnight at noon, and chill damp horror reign’d 
O’er dead fallen leaves and shining funguses ;” 


—any where but in London. It was done, however, at 
the impulse of a generous, confiding nature—though in 
fatal error—for the best! 





I was driving home down street one evening 
alone, on my return from a dinner party, where I was 
stopped for a moment by a crowd of carriages opposite 
Lady ’s; and recollected that I had promised to look 
in, if possible. I therefore got out, and made my way 
as soon as I could into the crowded mansion. Can any 
thing be absurder than such a scene? I always dis- 
liked balls and routs; but such as these must be perfect- 
ly intolerable, I fancy, to any sober, rational person. It 
was full five minutes before I could force my way up 
stairs and along the spacious landing, to the door of the 
principal room, into which “ all the” unhappy “ world” 
had squeezed itself, and was undergoing purgatory. How 
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| dropping its elaborately dressed head with a would-be 
| naive air. 
' Earl of Hetheringham—I knew not who the gentleman 
/ was. 


_ sently stopped in front of where I was standing—the lady 
- apparently exhausted for the moment with her exertion. 
| The reader may guess my feelings on recognising in 
_ these waltzers—Captain Alverley and Mrs. St. Helen ! 
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many hundreds of ladies’ maids and valets would have 
gone distracted to see their mistresses and masters so 
ynable to display their handiwork—standing jammed to- 

ther !—but this is enjoyment and fashion—why should 
] find fault with those who experience pleasure in such 
scenes’ After gazing on the glistening confused scene 
for a moment, admiring the fortitude of those who were 
enduring the beat and pressure without a murmur, per- 
ceiving no one that I knew, at least within speaking dis- 
tance, I passed on towards another room, in search of 
Lady ——, whom I wished to show that I had kept my 

romise. ‘The second room was much less crowded, and 
real, not make-believe, dancing was going forward. 

« She’s very beautiful, is she not?” said a gentleman 
just before me, to one of the two ladies who leaned upon 
his arm, and who seemed looking critically at the dancers 
—« Y—e—s, rather,” was the answer, in a languid, 
drawling tone. 

« Waltzes well enough,” said the other lady, “ but for 
my part I quite dislike to see it.” 

« Dislike to see it? You joke,” interrupted the gentle- 
man; “why do you dislike it? Upon my honour, I 
think it’s quite a treat to see such waltzing as theirs.” 

« Oh, I dare say it’s all correct enough, if one comes to 
that. I must own, I should not waltz myself, if I were 
married,” said the glistening skeleton on his right arm, 


The ladies were two of the daughters of the 


« Really, I must say it’s too bad, under circumstances,” 
said one of the ladies, disdainfully eyeing a couple who 
were floating gracefully round the room, and who pre- 


Fearful of encountering her eye, I slipped away from 
where I had been standing—but not before I heard one 
of the fair critics, immediately before whom the pair of 
waltzers were standing, address her with a sweet air, and 
compliment her on her performance! At a little distance 
I continued to observe her movements. She was dressed 
magnificently, and became her dress magnificently. She 
was certainly the most beautiful woman in the room; 
and, with her companion, who was in full regimentals, 
one of the most conspicuous couples present. After a 
few minutes’ pause, spent in conversing with her two 
affectionate cousins, she suffered her partner gently to 
lead her off again among the waltzers. I could not help 
following her motions with mingled feelings of pity and 
indignation. I resolved to throw myself in her way be- 


walked several paces down the street, on my way home, 
before I recollected that my cariiage was waiting for me. 
I had seen nothing whatever that was directly improper 
—and yet I felt, or grieved, as though I had. Good God! 
was this the way in which Mrs. St. Helen testified her 
love for her generous, confiding husband—for him who 
had so affectionately secured her, by anticipation, the 
means of enjoying his expected accession of fortune— 
for him who was at that moment, possibly, gallantly 
charging in action with the enemies of his country—or 
who might have already received the wound which ren- 
dered her a widow and her children fatherless? What 
accursed influence had deadened her keen sensibilities— 
had impaired her delicate perception of propriety? I 
began to feel heavy misgivings about this Captain Alver- 
ley—in short, I reached home full of vexing thoughts—for 
Mrs, St. Helen had suddenly sunk many, many degrees 
in my estimation. She did not appear to me to be the 
same woman that I had seen some twelve months before 
at Densleigh—the tender mother, the enthusiastic wife, 
—what had come to her? 

I thought it not improbable that I should, inthe morn- 
ing, receive a message from her, requesting a visit dur- 
ing the day; and I was not mistaken—for, while sitting 
at breakfast, her servant brought me a note to that effect 
—requesting me to call, if convenient, before one o'clock. 
I foresaw that our interview would be of a different de- 
scription to any former one. However uneasy I felt on 
her account, I did not desire to be placed in the disagree- 
able position of receiving explanations and excuses which 
nothing had called forth but her own consciousness of 
impropriety, and my involuntary air of astonishment on 
the preceding evening. I had so many engagements that 
it was nearly two o’clock before I could reach Mrs. St. 
Helen’s. She sat in the drawing-room, with her sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Ogilvie, who had called about an hour be- 
fore,—a very elegant, sweet woman, some ten or twelve 
years her senior. I had evidently interrupted an un- 
pleasant interview between them; for the former was in 
tears, and the latter looked agitated,—while, consequent- 
ly, all of us looked rather embarrassed. 


«« Doctor ” said Mrs. St. Helen, quickly, after a 
few ordinary enquiries, “ now, do pray tell me, did you 
see any thing objectionable in my” 

“Emma! how can you be so foolish,” interrupted 
Mrs. Ogilvie, rising, with much displeasure. “I am 
really extremely vexed with you!” and she quitted the 
room without regarding Mrs. St. Helen’s entreaties that 
she would stay. I should have liked to follow her, or 
that she had remained during my brief visit. I proceed- 
ed immediately, with a matter-of-fact air, to make a few 











fore quitting the room; and for that purpose stepped in 
front of the circle of bystanders. I knew a little of Cap- 
tain Alverley’s character, at least, by his reputation ; and 
recollected the agitation his approach had occasioned her, 
on my pointing out his figure to her at Densleigh. There 
were four or five couples waltzing; and those whom I 
was so eagerly observing, a second time stopped imme 
diately in front of where I now stood—he apologising 
for the force with which he had come against me. She, 
too, observed it, and turned her head to see to whom her 
partner had apologised. The instant she recognised me, 
her features became suffused with criinson. Her com- 
panion observed it, and looked at me with a surprised 
and haughty air, as if designing to discourage me from 
speaking to ker. I was not, however, to be deterred by 
such a trifle. 

“ How are you, doctor?” said, or rather stammered 
Mrs, St. Helen, giving me her hand, which I thought 
trembled a little. 

«“ When did you hear from the colonel last?” I en- 
quired presently, disregarding the insulting air of impa- 
tience manifested by Captain Alverley, who could not 
avoid observing the slight agitation and surprise my pre- 
sence had occasioned his beautiful partner. 

«“ Oh—I heard from India—not for several months— 
oh, yes, I did, about six weeks ago. He was very well 
when he wrote.” Partly with the fatigue of waltzing, 
and partly through mental discomposure, she was evi- 
dently agitated. She would have continued her conversa- 
tion with me, but Captain Alverley insisted on taking 
her in quest of a seat, and of refreshment. I soon after 
quitted the house, without any further attempt to see 
Lady ; and my thoughts were so much occupied 





professional enquiries. 

«But, my dear Doctor »’ said she, earnestly, 
without answering my questions—* do tell me candidly, 
what did you see so very particular—and amiss—in my 
conduct last night ?” 

« What did I see amiss? Dear Mrs, St. Helen, you 
amaze me! I had not been at Lady *s above a 
minute or two before we met, and I left almost directly 
after’’- 

“Then what did your look mean? Do, dear doctor, 
tell me what that look meant—I really could not help 
observing it—and I can’t forget it.” 

“Mrs, St. Helen! you really quite—you must have 
strangely mistaken my looks.” 

“Perhaps you don’t—I suppose—that is—I know 
what you meant—was it that you didn’t admire married 
women waltzing? Now, do tell me, for I feel quite un- 
happy.” 

“ Well, since you are so very anxious to know my 
opinion, I have no hesitation in saying a” 

“ Oh, pray go on, doctor!” interrupted Mrs. St. Helen, 
impatiently, 

«“ Why, all I was going to say is, that I certainly do 
not feel particularly pleased—but I may be quite absurd 
—at seeing married women waltzing, especially mothers.” 

“ Dear doctor, and why not? You can’t think how 
much I respect your opinion; but surely, good heavens ! 
what can there be indelicate” 
» «Mrs. St. Helen! I did not use the word” 

« Well, but I know you meant it; why won’t you be 
candid now, doctor? But had you no other reason ?” 
—Her eyes filled with tears. 

“ My dear Mrs. St. Helen! what reason could I possi- 























with the casual rencontre I have just described, that I 





bly have?” I interrupted, gravely—wishing to put an 





end to what threatened to become a very unpleasant dis- 
cussion. “I have given you an answer to the strange 
question you asked ; and now suppose” 

“ Oh, doctor, it is useless to attempt putting me off in 
this way—I can read a look as well as any one. I must 
have been blind not to see yours. The fact is—I sup- 
pose”—she raised her handkerchief to her eyes, which 
were again beginning to glisten with tears—«if you 
would but be honest—did you not think I was wrong in 
waltzing when my husband—is—abroad—and—and—in 
danger?” She sobbed. 

“Really, Mrs. St. Helen, you will persist in making 
my position here so unpleasant that I must indeed take 
my leave.” At that moment I heard the sound of a 
horse’s feet approaching in the street. Mrs. St. Helen 
heard it too; and hurrying to the bell, pulled it with un- 
disguised trepidation. As soon as the servant entered she 
said, in a vehement tone, “ Not athome! Not at home!” 
In spite of her efforts to conceal it, she trembled violent- 
ly, and her face became paler than before. Determined 
to ascertain whether or not my sudden suspicions were 
correct, I rose, intending to walk to the window, when I 
expected to see Captain Alverley ; but she prevented me, 
doubtless purposely,—extending her arm towards me, 
and begging me to feel her pulse. So I was kept en- 
gaged till I heard the hall-door closed, after an evident 
parley, and the retreating of the equestrian visite. Ih d 
been requested to call before one o’clock—it was now past 
two: had she engaged toride out with Captain Alverley? 

« Well, what do you think of my pulse, doctor?” en- 
quired Mrs. St. Helen, breathing more freely, but still by 
| no means calm. 

«“ Why, it shows a high degree of nervous irritability 
and excitement, Mrs. St. Helen.” 

“Very probably; and no wonder! People are so 
cruel, and soscandalous.” She burst into tears. “ Here’s 
my sister been lecturing me this hour—half killing me! 
She insists” 

“Pray restrain your feelings, Mrs. St. Helen! Why 
| all this agitation? Iam not your father confessor,” said 

I, endeavouring to assume u gay air. Mrs. St. Helen 
| paused, and sobbed heavily. 
| She tells me that my behaviour is so—so light, that 
| I am getting myself talked about.” She seemed exceed- 
ingly distressed. « Now, dear doctor, if you really love 
me, as a very, very old friend—I’m sure I love you /— 
do tell me, candidly, have you ever heard any thing ?” 

“ Never, Mrs, St. Helen, I solemnly assure you, have 
I heard your name mentioned, to my knowledge, till last 
night, when I happened to overhear two ladies, who 
seemed to be wondering at your waltzing” 

“Oh,” she interrupted me with great vivacity, «I 
know who they were! My cousins! My sweet, good- 
natured cousins. Oh, the vipers!) Wherever I go they 
hiss at me! But I'll endure it no longer! I’Jl drive to 
square this very day, and insist” 

“Tf you do, Mrs. St. Helen, and mention one syllable 
of what I have perhaps unguardedly told you, and what 
I could not help overhearing, we never meet again.” 

“ Then what am I todo?” she exclaimed, passionate- 
ly. “Am I to endure all this? Must I suffer myself to 
be slandered with.impunity ?” 

“ God forbid, Mrs. St. Helen, that you should be slan- 
dered.” 

«“ Then what am I to do?” 

“Give no occasion,’ I answered, more drily perhaps 
than I had intended. 

«“ Give no occasion, indeed !”’ echoed Mrs. St. Helen, 
with an indignant air, rising at the same time, and walk- 
ing rapidly to and fro. “ And whosays that I everhave 
given oceasion !” fixing her bright eye upon me with a 
kind of defiance. 

“ Mrs. St. Helen, you greatly grieve and surprise me 
by all this. You ask me again and again for an answer 
to a very strange question, and when at length you get 
one, you are affronted with me for giving it. I declare 
that I know nothing whatever about your conduct, one 
way or the other. Butsince you have forced me to speak, 
very reluctantly—-for I have no business to enter into any 
such matters—I can but repeat what I have said, that if 
the tongue of scandal and envy is busy with you, you 
must be extraordinarily on your guard to let your con- 
duct give them the lie!” 

“My dear doctor,” said she, suddenly resuming her 
seat, and speaking in the sweetest and most sorrowful 
tone of voice, “I—I will be more guarded; I—I will 
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not waltz again.” 
her hand cordially. 
“| am delighted to hear you say so, Mrs. St. Helen. I | 
know well your high honour, your purity of principle ; 
but, believe me, your innocent unsuspecting frankness 
may yet expose you often to danger. Why may I not 
tell you the feelings of my heart, dear Mrs. St. Helen? | 
they are towards you more those of a father than a friend | 
or physician, You are young, why should I not tell 
you what you know !—you are very beautiful ;” she 
buried her face in her handkerchief, and sobbed almost | 
convulsively. “ The men of the world—of fashion— 
into whose way you have been lately so much thrown, 
are often very upprincipled and base; they may, with 
subtle wickedness, contrive snares for you that your in- 
nocent inexperience cannot detect till perhaps too late.” 
She involuntarily squeezed my hand, for I still held hers, 
but attempted no reply. “Now, may I tell you what | 
was really passing through my mind last night at Lady | 
——’s!” She spoke not, but continued her face in her | 
handkerchief. “1 was thinking that, perhaps at the mo- | 
ment you were being whirled round the room by that | 
Captain Alverley, your gallant husband, charging at the | 
head of his regiment, might be tumbling dead from his | 


Sobs prevented her going on. I took | 


| 


horse.” 

« Ah! and so did I the moment I saw you!” almost | 
shrieked Mrs, St. Helen, suddenly raising her pallid face 
from the handkerchief in which it had been buried. I 
had the greatest difficulty in preventing her going off | 
into violent hysterics, After a long struggle with her | 
tumultuous feelings, “ O Arthur, Arthur!” she exclaim. 
ed, in such a tone as brought the tears suddenly into my | 
eyes—* if I have ever wronged you in thought, in word, | 





or in deed ! 

« Impossible !—perfectly impossible !” I exclaimed with 
energy, in a cheerful exulting tone. 

“ No!” she exclaimed, sitting suddenly upright, while 
a noble expression beamed in her excited features, which 
were blanched with her vehement emotions, * No! I 
am his wife! Tam the mother of his children! I have 
not betrayed them; I will not!” 

I looked at her with astonishment: the wild smile 
passed quickly from her pallid, beautiful countenance, 
and she sank back on the sofa in a swoon. I instantly 
summoned assistance, and her maid, with one or two 
other female servants, presently entered hastily with wa- 
ter and smelling salts. 

“I knew she was ill, sir,” said her maid Joyce: “she’s 
not been quite herself I may say this several weeks. 
This constant going out at nights doesn ’t do for her, and 
I’ve often told her so, sir!” 

“T suppose she goes out a great deal in the even- 
ings?” 

“Oh yes, sir; three or four times a weck, and oftener, 
sir.” 

“Ts it generally late before she comes back ?” 

«“ Never hardly before three or four o’clock in the 
morning, sir; and so tired and knocked up, as one may 
say Here Mrs. St. Helen began to revive. She 
seemed very much annoyed when she had thoroughly 
recovered her consciousness, at being surrounded by the 
servants. Afler giving her a few directions—for she was 
suffering slightly from a cold, I left, promising to call 
upon her again in a day or two. 

Three or four times a week, and oftener ! The words 
rung in my ears long after Mrs. St. Helen was out of 
my sight. Was this the same woman that had once 
enquired with such a passionate air whether Colonel St. 
Helen ever thought of her and her children, when he 
was going to the field, and surrounded by death? How 
would that gallant heart of his have been wrung, at such 
a moment, had he known in what manner she conduct- 
ed herself during his absence! Despite what had recent- 
ly passed between us, I trembled for Mrs. St. Helen: I 
knew not how far she might be already committed—to 
what extent her light and thoughtless behaviour might 
have given encouragement to those ever ready to take 
advantage of such conduct: her emotions had been vio- 
lent, and were no doubt genuine; and yet the agonies I 
had been witnessing might be little else than the mere 
spasms of declining virtue! 

Of Captain Alverley—the honourable Charles Alver- 
ley—I regret that I should have to speak at any length. 
But I mu st—he is one of the main figures in this pain- 
ful picture—he is the pesrroxer. He belonged to a 
high family ; was a well-educated and accomplished man 








| fiend commenced his operations. 





THE DESTROYER. — 








—of handsome person and an irresistible address; yet, 


| nevertheless, as heartless a villain as ever existed. He 


was a systematic seducer. The fair sex he professed to 


| idolise; yet he could not look upon them but with a 


lustful and corrupting eye. He was proverbial for his 
gallantries ; he made every thing subservient to them. 
His character was well known, and yet, alas! he was 
every where esteemed in society, in whose parlance he 


| was—a gentleman! Who could resist the gay, the bland, 


the graceful Alverley, with his coronet in expectation ? 

Why—asks one, in happy ignorance of the world 
about him—is such a wretch created and suffered to in- 
fest the fairest regions of humanity? It might as well 
be asked, why has the Almighty created the cobra or the 
crocodile ? 

Captain Alverley, as already intimated, had excited a 
strong interest in Miss Annesley’s heart before she had 
ever seen or heard of Colonel St. Helen. Having dis- 
covered her want of fortune, he withdrew, on the plea 
already mentioned, from the competition for her hand ; 
but he never lost sight of her. He had, in fact, deter- 


| mined, come what would, on effecting the ruin of Mrs, 


St. Helen; and he set to work patiently, and, as he often 
considered, scientifically. It has been supposed—though 
with what truth I know not—that he had something or 
other to do with poor Colonel St. Helen’s summons upon 
foreign service; and the moment that he had sailed, the 
They were long re- 
tarded, however, by the strictly secluded life Mrs, St. 
Helen led at Densleigh, occupied with her holy and 
happy maternal duties. Would to Heaven that she had 
never quitted the one, or been diverted, even for a mo- 
ment, from the performance of the other! The accidental 
rencontre at the Horse-Guards I have already mentioned. 
The instant that he was commissioned by his royal mas- 
ter to bear a kind message to Mrs. St. Helen, he deter- 
mined upon the demeanour he should assume—one at 
once delicate and deferential—fraught with sympathy for 
her evident suffering. Observing her agitation, he did 
not attempt, by a look or a word, to remind her that they 
had ever met before; confining himself, with perfect 
taste, to the delivery of the message with which he had 
been charged. When Mrs. St. Helen abruptly drove 
off, in the manner already described, his vile heart leaped 
for joy. dis practised eye saw that her agitation was 
not entirely attributable to the errand on which she had 
come. He certainly had remained standing in the man- 
ner Mrs, Ogilvie had described, but it was not in asto- 
nishment; he was pondering what had just happened ; 
and in a few moments returned to the room he had quit- 
ted, with a flush on his countenance, and the conscious- 
ness that he had commenced his infernal campaign. 
Some six or eight months afterwards, a packet arrived at 
the Horse-Guards from India, enclosing a letter, which 
the writer, Colonel St. Helen, begged might be thrown 
into the post for Mrs, St. Helen. Of this, however, 
Captain Alverley took charge, and that very afternoon 
rode down to Densleigh, and delivered it with his own 
hands into those of the servant—* with Captain Alver- 
ley’s compliments”—when he rode off. He justly con- 
sidered that his delicacy in doing so could not but be 
appreciated. It was so!—Had Mrs. St. Helen then 
closely and faithfully examined her heart, in order to 
ascertain the exact nature of her feclings on finding that 
Captain Alverley had himself brought her a letter, with 
the immediate receipt of which he supposed she could 
be so much gratified, and that he had abstained from 
personally delivering it ;—had she done this, her terror- 
stricken eye might have detected the serpent, dim-glisten- 
ing in dreadful beauty, beneath the concealing foliage. 
The sudden shudder would have been her salvation. 
But she did not—she could not. Not hers was the salu- 
tary habit or the power of self-examination; not hers, 
alas! had been the blessed vigilance of a fond and vir- 
tuous mother, exercised over her young years! Already, 
in the sight of God, had commenced the guilt uf Mrs. 
St. Helen, who yet nevertheless was unconscious of the 
presence or approach of evil, even in thought. But 
why? Because of her fatal remissness in guarding the 
“ approaches of her heart.” Had she then asked help 
from Heaven, she might have perceived the danger which 
nothing but Heaven’s light could have detected. “The 
tempter,” says an old divine, “is then ever nighest, 
when we think him farthest off.’ Yes, a subtle poison 
had already been imperceptibly infused, in infinitely 
small quantity, it may be, into the heart of Mrs. St. 





Helen—a poison of slow but inevitable operation. 0 
woman, this is the point of danger! I repeat it, that, 
harsh and unjust as it may appear, from the moment al- 
luded to, Mrs. St. Helen became an accomplice in effect- 
ing her own ruin, Not that she had as yet sensibly or 
consciously suffered any injury; the wife and the mo. 
ther were still supreme in Mrs, St. Helen ; and her quick 
and ardent feelings knew of no other objects, no other 
outlets than these. O unhappy woman! why was it 
that, when Captain Alverley conveyed to you the intel. 
ligence of your husband’s triumphs, you trembled at 
hearing of it?’ Why was that faint flutter at your heart! 
Had not J already communicated all he came to tell! 
What feelings flitted through your bosom when, leaning 
against the window, you followed the retiring figure of 
Alverley. He had been most eloquent in praise of your 
husband; his winning tones entered your heart; but 
how failed your eye to encounter the ardent look with 
which he regarded you? Ought not the conscious dif- 
ference between the feelings with which you regarded 
him and me, or any other indifferent person, to have 
sounded the alarm, in your husband’s name, in every 
chamber of your heart? III-fated woman! dare you ap- 
peal to Heaven to testify all the feelings with which you 
heard of quitting Densleigh for London? Were you 
even reluctant to take that step because of your dislike 
to encounter Alverley? Would you avow the feelings 
with which you found yourself becoming intimate with 
his distinguished family? Alas! did you not feel a se- 
cret satisfaction at finding yourself sitting at Lord 
’s dinner-table, with Captain Alverley beside you? 
Had not your perception of right and wrong been sud- 
denly confused and disturbed, how could you tolerate 
his altered demeanour towards you? Did you not ob- 
serve and tremblingly appreciate the tact with which 
attentions, exquisitely flattering and gratifying to you, 
were concealed from all others? Did a sense of security 
from observation begin to evince itself when you per- 
ceived the skill with which his movements were direct- 
ed! What alteration of feeling did not all this imply? 
Dreadful questions—how clearly does your disinclination 
to answer them indicate the nature of the change you 
are undergoing ! 

Mrs. St. Helen had not been in London half a year, 
before Captain Alverley felt that he was triumphing— 
that his long-continued and deeply laid schemes were 
conducting him to success. The first—the very first 
step, he had felt to be every thing; it had gained him 
an interest, however faint, in her feelings, aud he che- 
rished it with the most exquisite skill, the most watchful 
assiduity. He kept Aimse/f even in the back-ground. 
He would excite her feelings with his generous and elo- 
quent eulogies of Colonel St. Helen’s conduct abroad; 
in the middle of one of them he suddenly became con- 
fused, heaved a faint sigh, and resumed his conversation 
with ill-disguised embarrassment. He busied himself— 
he took infinite pains—at least he led her to think so— 
in procuring the return home of Colonel St. Helen; 
thus, in short, and in a thousand other ways, he at 
length disarmed Mis, St. Helen by lulling her suspicions, 
or rather preventing their being excited. Consummately 
skilled in the workings of the female heart, he guided 
his conduct according to the indications he discovered. 
In handing her one night to her carriage from the opera, 
he made a point of insulting a gentleman, who, with a 
lady in his arm, was hurrying on before Captain Alver- 
ley and Mrs. St. Helen. A hurried whisper between the 
two gentlemen satisfied Mrs. St. Helen that there was 
mischief in preparation. she 





“For Heaven’s sake! 
whispered, in excessive trepidation—but he gently forced 
her into the carriage, and permitted it to drive off with- 
out his uttering a word. He gained his end. The even- 
ing papers of the ensuing day duly announced an “ affair 
of honour” between the “ Marquis of .” attend- 
ed by, &c., and Captain A. B. C., attended, &c. “The 
meeting arose out of an alleged affront offered by the 
noble marquis to a young and beautiful lady, &c. &c. 
whom the captain was conducting to her carriage, &c. 
&c. Very strange to say, neither party did the other 
any harm!” Captain Alverley, on the next opera night, 
found his way to her box. 

“Captain Alverley! how could you”—commenced 
Mrs. St. Helen, very earnestly. 

“ My dear Mrs, St. Helen!” was the only reply, with 
a look that none could give but Captain Alveriey. He 
knew the amount of his gain, and was in ecstasies. 
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In the progress of “the affair,” Captain Alverley’s | 
next step was to accustom Mrs. St. Helen to hear her- 
self called a flirt, and to have his name, on such occa- 
sions, always judiciously coupled with hers. ‘The first 
time that ever she waltzed with him—which he justly 
regarded as an open triumph—was in consequence of a 
very heated altercation she had with Mrs. Ogilvie, who 
had freely charged her with culpable lightness of con- 
duct with reference to Captain Alverley ; the conse- 
quence of which was, that Mrs. St. Helen went, as she 
had angrily threatened, to a ball, where, casting a look 
of defiance at her sister-in-law, she instantly accepted 
Captain Alverley’s invitation, infinitely to his astonish- 
ment. He saw his position, and behaved with prudence. 
After one or two rounds, he led her, with an air of the 
properest deference in the world, to a seat, and paid her 
no marked attentions whatever during the evening. He 
perceived that her lynx-eyed sister watched his every 
movement; and for upwards of a fortnight he suspended 
all but the most ordinary and casual civilities and atten- 
tions to Mrs. St. Helen. Why did not the infatuated 
woman at once break through all the meshes with which 
she was now conscious of being surrounded? Why did 
no sudden alarm of virtue—no heaven-inspired strength 
—enable her to “ flee like a bird from the snare of the 
fowler?” Alas, that I should have to write it! She did 
not now wish to do so. Not that yet even she contem- 
plated the idea of positive guilt—vastly far from it. She 
was so conscious of her own strength as to prevent all 
apprehensions on that score. It is true she was occa- 
sionally sensible, with a heart-flutter and cheek suffused, 
of an interest in Captain Alverley, that was inconsistent 
with the undivided affection due to her husband; she 
went not further consciously, but how far was this !— 
She consoled herself with the notion that it was certain- 
ly rather coquettish—and that was almost universal. 
The plain truth was, she began to indulge towards Cap- 
tain Alverley feelings which she no longer dared to 
scrutinise. Her vanity, again, would not suffer her to 
part with so gay and dazzling a follower—«she was 
surely able to take care of herself!” 


Once or twice I called upon Mrs. St. Helen, in pur- 
suance of the promise I made, but without seeing her, 
as she had just gone ont. This might, or it might not 
be true. If she was denying herself to me, it must have 
been on account of what had taken place on the occa- 
sion alluded to; and was it that she was ashamed of her 
frankness—of the extent of her admissions, or that she 
regretted having made them from other considerations ? 
I was driving, one afternoon, through the Park, on my 
way to a patient near Cumberland Gate, when I hap- 
pened to overtake the open carriage of Mrs. St. Helen, 
driving very slowly, she being in conversation with an 
equestrian who walked his horse alongside,—and I soon 
detected in him Captain Alverley. I perceived with a 
hurried look in passing, that she was listening intently 
to what he was saying—looking down, and slightly 
colouring. I felt sick at heart for her! The next time 
that I saw her at home, she seemed very calm, and sen- 
sibly colder in her manner towards me than I had ever 
seen her before. She made not—nor of course did I— 
the slightest allusion to our late deeply interesting con- 
versation. In answer to my enquiries, she said that she 
was in very good health, except that she did not now 
sleep so soundly as heretofore, and her appetite had also 
declined—the usual consequences, I told her, of a life of 
London dissipation—of irregular hours, excitement, and 
fatigue. 

“ As I feel rather solitary in this large house,” said 
she, “I have invited a Miss Churchill, a distant relation 
of the colonel, to pay mea visit. She’s a very sweet 
good girl, and I have no doubt we shall be inseparable.” 
While she said this, a slight colour mounted into her 
cheek, which set me speculating upon what she had just 
told me. Was then her summons to Miss Churchill a 
signal of distress? Was it that she began to feel her 
danger—that she wished a protector—some one who 
should be indeed, as she said, inseparable from her—ever 
by her side—whose presence might check, if not prevent 
the increasing ardour and attentions of Captain Alver- 
ly ? Faint effort of endangered virtue !—But it was an 
effort, and I rejoiced to see it made. 

“ When do you purpose leaving town ?” I enquired. 

“Leaving town!” she exclaimed, quickly; “ why, 





dear doctor, should I leave town? The season is not yet 





at its height even ? Besides, I hate the country—I never 
heartily liked it.” 

“T thought, Mrs. St. Helen 5 

“Oh, yes,” she interrupted hastily, «I know what 
you mean. Densleigh was certainly a pleasant place 
enough, but we ’ve lost it.” She paused for a moment, 
and added, “but I suppose that about August we must 
go down some where or other x 

“The sea air will do wonders for you, and for the 
children.” 

“ Yes—I dare say it would,” she replied, with rather 
an indifferent air—* but at present they are very weil; 
I always have them taken to the Park—and where can 
there be a finer air?” Here some visiters were announc- 
ed, the servant at the same time laying down six or seven 
notes and cards of invitation upon one of the tubles. 

About a month afterwards, I received the following 
note from Mrs. St. Helen :— 








“ Dear doctor—Will you call in here, in the course 
of the morning, to see one of the children, who, I fear, 
is poorly? Jones tells me she thinks it is the measles. 
I hope it is not any thing worse—the scarlet fever, for 
instance, or small-pox. But you can soon tell. I shall 
wait at home for you till two. 

« Ever yours, E. Sr. Heren. 

« P, S.—I have never had either of these horrid com- 
plaints myself, and feel rather nervous. 

“ street, 10 o'clock.” 





What a dismal contrast this note afforded, I thought, 
laying it down with a sigh, to the eager, alarmed sum- 
mons she had sent on a former occasion from Densleigh ! 
A little after two o’clock I was at street, and was 
shown up immediately into the nursery. Mrs, St. Helen’s 
pony phaeton was at the door, and she was sitting, ready 
dressed for a drive, on the corner of the bed in which 
lay her younger child. Her handkerchief, saturated with 
eau de Cologne, was every now and then lifted to her 
face, as though she dreaded infection. She looked very 
beautiful—her dress infinitely became her—and not par- 
ticularly agitated. 

«“T was beginning to get fidgety, doctor; I was afraid 
I should not see you,” said she, rising to meet me. I 
assured her that I had been unexpectedly detained. 
«“ And what do you think of the little love? I was afraid 
he was ailing a little yesterday—his eyes looked very 
heavy yesterday evening, did ’nt they, Jones?” turning 
to the maid. 

«“ Yes, ma’am,” she replied, eagerly, directing an affec- 
tionate and anxious look to the child. “ You may recol- 
lect, ma’am, I asked you yesterday aft. on if we 
had ’nt better send for 28 

“Oh yes—I dare say—I think you did, Jones,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. St. Helen, quickly, and with rather a dis- 
pleased air. “ Jones is always terrified with every change 
in the child’s face! But do you think there is any thing 
really the matter, doctor ?” 

After a little examination, I told her that I thought 
the child was sickening for the measles. 

“Ts he indeed, sweet little lamb!” she exclaimed, 
looking really kindly at the child. “ You don’t think 
it’s scarlet fever, now?” after a moment’s pause, turn- 
ing anxiously towards me, and gently agitating her fra- 
grant handkerchief. 

“No,” I replied; “at present I think it is decidedly 
the measles.” 

“ Measles are not dangerous, are they ?” 

“La, ma’am!” interrupted Jones, who was kneeling 








at the side of the bed, near the child—her eyes filling | 
with tears—“excuse me, ma’am, but my poor sister’s | 


child died of them only a twelvemonth ago.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Jones—why do you try to alarm me 
inthis way? There’s no such very great danger, doc- 
tor, is there?” turning towards me with more interest in 
her manner than she had hitherto manifested. 

“TI sincerely hope not! At present I can assure you 
there is every appearance of its being a mild attack.” 

“Only feel how hot his little hand is, ma’am!” said 
Jones. 

Mrs. St. Helen did not remove her gloves, but said to 
me, “Of course he is rather feverist just now !”” 

After giving a few directions concerning the tempera- 
ture of the room, his food, and one or two other little 
matters, I left, and descended to the drawing-room, to 
write a prescription. 











“T shall return home by four, Jones,” said Mrs. St. 
Helen, also quitting the room, and following me—*be 
sure you pay him every attention—don’t remove your 
eyes from him for a moment.” 

“I’m quite delighted to find that there’s no danger, 
doctor,” said she, seating herself beside me, as I began 
to write. 

“Tndeed, my dear madam,” determined not to let mat- 
ters pass so very easily, “ we must not be too sanguine. 
There are two forms of measles,—the one mild, the 
other very malignant. At present I cannot undertake to 
say with certainty which of the two it is.” She con- 
tinued silent for a few moments. ‘I think I told you, 
in my note, that I believed I had never had the measles? 
Are they really catching from a child to a grown-up per- 
son ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ Heavéns !—I—I’Il have pastilles burnt all over the 
house all day! Dear me! it would be dreadful if J were 
to catch it—because” (she added hastily) “of dear 
little Arthur!” 

“Well, we must hope for the best,” said I, quietly 
folding up my prescription, and requesting that it might 
be sent to the druggist’s without delay; and hastily 
taking my leave, with a countenance that, had she been 
as sensitive as in former times, she might perceive some- 
what clouded with disapprobation. Was the mother’s 
heart, then, already so dulled towards her suffering off- 
spring ? Could I doubt the selfish nature of her anxie- 
ties? What infernal change had come over her? Why 
did she not instantly order back her carriage, undress, 
and betake herself to the only place that then became 
her—the bedside of her child? But it was otherwise. A 
few minutes after I had quitted, she stepped into her car- 
riage, and drove into the Park. At my suggestion, the 
elder child, Arthur, was sent off immediately to Mrs. 
Ogilvie’s, who resided some where in the neighbourhood 
of Chelsea; and I continued in daily attendance upon 
little George for about a week, during which time the 
symptoms were of the milder description, and I antici- 
pated the speedy recovery of my little patient. Mrs. St. 
Helen, whenever I was present, evidently—at least I was 
uncharitable enough to admit the idea—acted the fond 
mother, appearing deeply interested in the progress of 
her child through his little perils. I had reason to be- 
lieve, irom one or two little circumstances that fell under 
my observation, that she did not withdraw from the world 
of pleasure. The constant attendants upon little George 
were—not his mother—but Miss Churchill and his 
nursery-maid Jones, both of them most anxious and af- 
fectionate nurses—as, indeed, I heard Mrs, St. Helen 
herself, in the blandest way acknowledge. Well, in- 


| deed, she might, having thus devolved the chiefest of her 


maternal duties upon the companion she had invited to 
partake of her pleasures only. 

I think it was aboit ten days after I had been first 
called in to attend upon little St. Helen, that I was sud- 
denly summoned, about eight o’clock in the evening, to 
street, with the intelligence that he had become 
very suddenly worse, and that Miss Churchill was much 
alarmed. ‘'hither I repaired as quickly as possible, and 
found that appearances justified her apprehensions. 
There was cvery symptom of the accession of the ma- 
lignant form of measles. He had just had a fit of spasms, 
and was now breathing hard and quickly, and scorched 
up with fever. The symptoms were certainly serious. 

«“ You must not, however, be too much alarmed, Mrs. 
St. Helen,” said I, hastily turning round—forgetting, at 
the moment, that she, the most interested, was not pre- 
sent. The child had been going on as well as usual,— 
rapidly recovering, in fact, till six o’clock that evening 3 
about which time Mrs. St. Helen, after making particu- 
lar enquiries about the child, went off to dinner at Lady 
’s, where she had ordered the carriage to call for her 
about nine, and convey her to the opera. In their fright, 
Miss Churchill and the servants forgot all this, and in- 
stinctively sent off for me. After giving such directions 
as appeared proper, I quitted the room, beckoning out 
for a moment Miss Churchill. 

«“ Dear, sweet, little love! I’m afraid he’s very ill,” 
she exclaimed, much agitated, and bursting into tears, as 
she stepped with me for a inoment into another 100m. I 
acknowledged to her that I considered the child to be in 
dangerous circumstances: “ Have you sent after Mrs. 
St. Helen? she ought to be here.” 

“Dear! we have been all so flurried—but we'll 
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enquire,” she replied, ranning down stairs before me. “I 
really don’t think she’s been sent for—but I will imme- 
diately. Let me see—nine o'clock, She "ll be at the 
opera by this time.” 

«“ Then I will drive thither immediately, as my car- 
riage is here, and bring her back with me. It will not 
do to alarm her too suddenly, and in such a place. Let 
me see; on which side of the house is her box ?” 

«“ Number —, on the left-hand side of the stage. I 

think, at least, that you will find her in that box, which 
is the Duchess of ’s, and she called here to-day to 
offer it to Mrs. St. Helen.” I drove off immediately, 
and had a twofold object in doing so—to acquaint her as 
soon as possible with an event of such serious import- 
ance as the dangerous illness of her child, and to endea- 
vour, in doing so, to startle her out of the infatuation 
into which I feared she had fallen—to remind her again 
of the high and holy duties she was beginning to disre- 
gard. The sight of her dying child would rouse, 1 
thought, the smothered feelings of the mother, and those 
would soon excite an agonising recollection of her dis- 
tant husband. On arriving at the opera-house, I made 
my way, in my hurry, to the wrong side. I went into 
one or two empty boxes before I discovered my mistake; 
and when at length I perceived it, I determined to stay 
for a few moments where I was, and endeavour to see 
what was going on in the Duchess of ’s box. There 
sat, sure enough, in the corner of the box, her face di- 
rected towards the stage, Mrs. St. Helen, dressed with 
her usual elegance, and looking extremely beautiful. 
Her left hand slowly moved about her fan, and she was 
evidently occasionally conversing with some one stand- 
ing far back in the box. I contemplated her with real 
anguish, when I thought of her husband—if, indeed, she 
were not now a widow—and of, perhaps, her dying child. 
My heart almost failed me, and I began to regret having 
undertaken the painful duty which had brought me 
where I was. I stretched myself as far forward as I 
could, to discover, if possible, who was in the box with 
her, but in vain. Whoever it was that she was talking 
to—her fan now and then fluttering hurriedly—he, or 
she, kept as far out of sight as possible. Just as I was 
quitting my post of observation, however, a sudden mo- 
tion of a red arm, displaying the feather of an officer’s 
cap, satisfied me that her companion was the execrable 
Alveriey. 1 now felt an additional repugnance to go 
through with what I had undertaken; but IT hurried 
round to the other side of the house, and soon stood 
knocking at the door of the duchess’s box. I knocked, 
and it was immediately opened by—Captain Alverley. 

“Is Mrs. St. Helen here?” I whispered. He bowed 
stiffly, and admitted me. Mrs. St. Helen, on seeing me, 
reddened violently. Rising from her seat, and approach- 
ing me, she suddenly grew pale, for she could not but 
perceive that my features were somewhat discomposed. 

“Good God! doctor, what brings you here?” she 
enquired, with increasing trepidation. 

«“ Permit me to ask, sir,” said Captain Alverley, in- 
terposing with an air of haughty curiosity, « whether 
any thing has happened to justify the alarm which Mrs. 
St. Helen ¢ 

“T don’t wish you to be frightened,” said I, addressing 
her, without noticing her companion, or what he had 
said—I could not overcome my repugnance to him— 
“(I think you had better return home with me; my car- 
riage is waiting for you.” 

“O my child! my child!” she exclaimed faintly, 
sinking into her seat again; “ what has happened, for 
God's sake ?” 

“ He is rather worse—suddenly worse—but I think 
he was better again before I left.” She looked eagerly 
at me, while her countenance seemed blanched to the 
hue of the white dress she wore. She began to breathe 
shortly and hurriedly ; and I was glad that the loud and 
merry music which was playing, would, in some mea- 
sure, drown the shriek I every moment expected her to 
utter, I succeeded, however, with Captain Alverley’s 
assistance, in conveying her to my carriage, which I or- 
dered on to street as fast as possible, for Mrs. St. 
Helen’s excitement threatened to become violent. She 
sobbed hysterically. « What a cruel, cruel wretch I 
have been,” she murmured, in broken accents, “to be at 
the—the opera—when my darling is—dying !” 

«Come, come, Mrs. St. Helen, it is useless to afflict 
yourself with vain reproaches. You thought, as we all 














ever before regarded her. 





«“ Oh, but I should never—never have left his bedside! 
Oh, if I should lose him! I shall never be able to look 
my Thus she proceeded, till, overcome with ex- 
haustion, she leaned back, sobbing heavily. As we en- 
tered the street in which she lived, she whispered, with 
evidently a great effort to overcome her agitation, “ Dear- 
est doctor—I see—I know what you must think—but I 
assure you—I—Captain Alverley had but that moment 
come into the box, quite unexpectedly to me, and I was 
extremely vexed and annoyed.” 
I was glad that the carriage stopping spared me the 
pain of replying to her. Miss Churchill came running 
to the carriage, as soon as the hall-door had been opened 
—and almost received Mrs, St. Helen into her arms— 
for she could hardly stand, her agitation became so sud- 
denly increased. 
« Emma—Emma! I do assure you he is better—much 
—a great deal better!” said Miss Churchill, hurrying 
her along the hall. 
“O Jane—I shall die!—I am very ill! I cannot bear 
it—can you forgive me!” 
“ Hush! hush! what nonsense you are talking—you 
rave!’ exclaimed Miss Churchill, as we forced Mrs. St. 
Helen into the dining-room, where it was some time be- 
fore she was restored to any thing like a calmness. Mr. 
, the well-known apothecary, coming at length into 
the room, to take his departure, strenuously assured us 
that the child was very greatly relieved, and that he did 
not now apprehend danger. This I was happy in being 
able to corroborate, after having stepped up stairs to 
satisfy my own anxiety; and I left her for the night, 
hoping, but faintly, that a great effort had been made to 
snap asunder the infernal bands in which Satan, in the 
shape of Alverley, had bound ber. It seemed, however, 
as though my hopes were justified ; for morning, noon, 
and night beheld Mrs, St. Helen at her child’s bedside— 
his zealous, watchful, and loving attendant—for upwards 
of a week. She gave him all his medicine; with her 
own hands rendered him all the little services his situa- 
tion required ; ordered a peremptory “not at home” to 
be answered to all comers except Mrs. Ogilvie; and 
doubtless banished from her busied bosom all thoughts 
of Captain Alverley. 
The morning after I had brought her home, as I have 
described, from the opera, on stepping into my carriage, 
I saw some paper lying between the cushions of the seat. 
Supposing it to be some memorandum or other of my 
own, I took it up, and with unutterable feelings read the 
following, hastily written, in pencil :— 








“ Will you, angel! condemn me to a distant admira- 
tion of your solitary beauty? I am here fretting in old 
’s box; for mercy’s sake rescue me. Only look 
down and nod, when you have read this, at ——’s box 
—I shall understand—and, rely upon it, will not abuse 
your kindness.” . “ . ? * 





I tore it with fury into a hundred fragments, and then, 
recollecting myself, regretted that I had not enclosed it 
to Mrs. St. Helen in an envelope, with “my compli- 
ments,” so that she might be sensible of the extent to 
which I was aware of her guilty secrets. Could there 
be now any doubt in my mind of the nature of the at- 
tentions this villain was paying Mrs. St. Helen, and 
which she permitted? On reading this infernal missive, 
she must have “looked and nodded,” and so summoned 
the fiend to her side. And now I recollected the false- 
hood she had had presence of mind enough, in the midst of 
all her agitation, to invent, in order to explain away his 
being with her—that it was “ unexpected” to her, and 
« vexed and annoyed” her. I long debated with myself 
whether I should communicate to her the nature of the 
discovery I had made; but at length, for many reasons, 
thought it better to take no notice of it. I looked at her 
with totally different feelings to those with which I had 
I felt as if her presence pol- 
luted the chamber of suffering innocence. Her uncom- 
mon beauty had thenceforth no attractions for my eye ; 
I felt no gratification in her gentle and winning man- 
ners. I did not regret the arrival of the day fixed for 
both the children, accompanied by herself, to go to the 
sea-side ; it would relieve me from the presence of one 
whose perfidious conduct daily excited my indignation 
and disgust. She returned from the sea-side, I under- 
stood, as soon as she had seen her children settled; I say 


She gave me no intimation either of the safe arrival of 
her children at the sea-side, or of her own return, or how 
they were going on. On our casually meeting in Ox. 
ford street, she certainly nodded, as our carriages met, 
but it was not the cordial recognition which I had been 
accustomed to receive from her. I saw that she did not 
look in good health—her face seemed clouded with anxie. 
ty. As, however, she had vouchsafed me no intimation 
of her return to town beyond the sudden and casual re. 
cognition just mentioned, of course I abstained from call. 
ing upon her. I wondered whether it had ever occurred 
to her as being possible that the note received from Al- 
verley had been dropped in my carriage, and so come 
under my notice?’ She might have recollected that she 
did not destroy it, but rather, perhaps, determined mot to 
destroy it; she might have asked Captain Alverley if he 
had seen it—they might have searched the box—and 
then Mrs. St. Helen’s guilty soul may have alarmed and 
worried her with the possibility that such a document 
might have found its way into my hands ;—and, if it 
had, could I then do nothing to extricate ber from the 
perilous circumstances in which I conceived her to be 
placed? What right had I to interfere, however keen 
my suspicions, however sincere my attachment to her— 
as she was—and to her husband? But might I not en- 
deavour to communicate with General or Mrs. Ogilvie 
on the subject? Yet I knew nothing whatever of him, 
and her I had seen but seldom, and only at Mrs. St. 
Helen’s; and, besides, from the evident recrimination 
that I had interrupted between the sisters-in-law on a 
former occasion, it was plain that Mrs. Ogilvie must be 
aware of the light conduct of Mrs, St. Helen—probably 
she knew and feared far more than I—and so my com- 
munication would not appear incredible, Stil} it might 
be taken ill—and I resolved not to attempt so dangerous 
an experiment. As for anonymous letters, that odious 
system was my abhorrence. Suppose I were to write 
directly to Mrs. St. Helen, braving all chances, aad faith- 
fully expostulating with her on the dreadful course upon 
which she was too evidently bent !—but with what bene- 
fit had my former attempts been attended? Suppose she 
should return my letter with indignation, or even, in a 
fever of fury, lay it before Captain Alverley 7 So, seeing 
no possible way of interfering successfully between the 
victim and the destroyer, I withdrew from the painful 
spectacle, and endeavoured to discharge it from my 
thoughts. Still, however, in my intercourse with society, 
I was from time to time pained by hearing rumours of 
the most distressing description concerning the degree 
of intimacy subsisting between Captain Alverley and 
Mrs. St. Helen. Scandal was indeed busy with their 
names—which at length found their way into the papers 
of the day. Could, for instance, the following be mis- 
taken !—*“ The eccentric conduct of the lovely wife of 
a very gallant officer is beginning to attract much notice 
in the bean monde. It is ramoured to have been such 

as to call forth an intimation from a very high quarter,” 
&c. &c.; while in one or two less scrupulous newspa- 

pers her name, connected with that of Captain Alverley, 
was mentioned in the coarsest and most disgusting 

terms. 

Alas, poor Colonel St. Helen !—if, indeed, the 

chances of war had yet spared you,—was this the fond 

and lovely wife you left with such an agony of grief— 

the mother of your children—she to whom you had con- 

fided so much—from whom you were expecting so ea~ 
thusiastic a welcome after all your brave, and dangerous, 
and glorious toils? Better would it be for you to falB 

gloriously before yon grisly array of muskets—amidst 

the bellowing of your country’s cannon—than) survive 

to meet the dismal scenes which seem preparing for you ¥ 


Alas, that I should have to record it !—Mrs. St. Helen 

at length grew so reckless—the consequences of her ia- 

famous conduct became so evident—that even some of 

the less fastidious of the circles in whieh she moved 

found it mecessary to exclude her. Public propriety 

could not be so outraged with impunity. 
& 


* e ° . 


It was a lovely Sunday morning in May, 18—, on 
which, returning from an early visit to a patient in the 
neighbourhood of Kensington, I ordered the coachman 
to walk his horses, that I might enjoy the balmy fresh- 
ness of every thing around, and point out to my little 








thought, that he was recovering fast, when you set off.” 


understood, for I had no direct knowledge of the fact. 
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beauty of Hyde Park, at that point leading off to Ken- 
sington Gardens. I could almost have imagined myself 
fifty miles off in the country. The sun shone serenely 
out of the blue expanse above upon the bright green 
shrubs and trees, yet cool and fresh with the morning 
dew. With the exception of one gentleman, who had 
cantered past us a few minutes before, and a tidy old 
country-looking dame sitting on one of the benches to 
rest herself from a long walk to town, we encountered 
no one. My little chatterer was making some sagacious 
observations upon the height and number of the trees 
in Kensington Gardens, when a rumbling heavy noise 
indicated the approach of a vehicle at a rapid rate. It 
proved to be a chariot-and-four, coming towards us in 
the direction of Cumberland Gate—tearing along as fast 
as the postilions could urge their horses. The side- 
blinds were drawn down, but those in front were up, and 
enabled me to see—Mrs. St. Helen and Captain Alver- 
ley! She was evidently violently agitated, her white 
dress seemed to have been put on in haste and disorder, 
her hair was disheveled—she was wringing her hands, 
and weeping passionately. He was so absorbed with his 
attempts to pacify her, as not to have observed me. I 
drew my breath with difficulty for some moments, the 
shock of such a dteadful apparition had been so sudden. 
It seemed as though I had met Satan hurrying away 
with a fallen angel ! 

So, then, this was her rtorrwenT that I had been 
fated to see! Yes, the final step had been taken whiclr 
separated that miserable and guilty being for ever from 
all that was honourable, virtuous, precious in life ; which 
plunged her into infamy irretrievable ;—and her husband 
—her children !—Fiend, thou Aadst triumphed ! 

My exhilaration of spirits, occasioned by the beauty 
and calmness of the morning, instantly disappeared. It 
seemed as though a cloud darkened the heavens, and 
filled my soul with oppressive gloom. “ Papa!” ex- 
claimed my little son, rousing me from the reverie into 
which I had fallen—*what are you thinking about? 
Are you sorry for that lady and gentleman? I wonder 
who they are! Why was she crying? Is she ill, do you 
think ?” His questions at length attracted my attention ; 
but I could not answer him, for he reminded me of little 
Arthur St. Helen, who was just about his age. Poor 
children! Innocent offspring of an innocent mother, 
what is to become of you? What direful associations 
will ever hereafter hang around the name you bear ! 





About eleven o’clock I drove through street, and 
on approaching Mrs. St. Helen’s house, perceived indi- 
cations, even in the street, of something unusual having 
happened. On drawing up at the door,—for I determin- 
ed to call, if only to mention what J had seen,—I saw 
that there were several persons in the drawing-room, 
evidently agitated. The servant who opened the door 
seemed quite bewildered. I was requested to walk up 
stairs as soon as he had taken up my name, and soon 
found myself in the drawing-room, in the presence of 
Miss Churchill, General and Mrs. Ogilvie, the Earl and 
Countess of Hetheringham, and several other relatives 
and connections of Colonel and Mrs. St. Helen. They 
were all evidently labouring under great excitement. 
Mrs. Ogilvie was perfectly frantic, walking to and fro, 
and wringing her hands, the picture of despair. I ad- 
dressed myself first to Miss Churchill, who stood nearest 
me. She took my hand, but suddenly quitted it, over- 
come with her feelings, and turned away. 

« My dear countess,” said I, approaching the Countess 
of Hetheringham, who was sitting on the sofa, convers- 
ing with a lady, her handkerchief now and then raised 
towards her eyes, but her manner being still somewhat 
stately and composed—“I fear I can guess what has 
happened !” taking a:chair opposite to her. 

“ Eloped, docter! she has, positively!—We are all 
thunderstruck,” she answered, in a low tone. “ We 
were preparing to go to church when the painful news 
reached us. We came off hither, and have been here 
ever since. I have not told any of my daughters.” 

“ Her companion, I sup af 

“Of course that wretch, Captain Alverley. It is a 
pity he is to succeed to the title and estates, The earl, 
by the way, talks of calling him out, and so ferth. III 
take care he does no such thing, however. Don’t you 
think General Ogilvie should do so, if any one ?” 

“ How and when did she go?” I enquired, affecting 


I suspected what has happened, since I met them this 
morning early in the Park 4 

«“ Herbert!” exclaimed the countess, in a less drawl- 
ing tone than usual, addressing the Earl of Hethering- 
ham, who was conversing with General Ogilvie and 
another gentleman in a low earnest tone, at the further 
end of the room; “ Doctor says that he met the 
fugitives this morning in the Park.” 

«Indeed !” exclaimed the earl, earnestly, as they all 
three approached us. I told them what I had seen—and 
they listened in silence. 

“Do you think we could mention the affair at the 
Horse-Guards?” enquired the earl, turning to General 
Ogilvie. “I have a great mind to call on the commander 
in chief to-morrow, and represent the infamous conduct 
of his aide-de-camp towards a distinguished brother offi- 
cer!” T'be general and his companion shook their heads, 
and the three presently walked away again to a distant 
part of the drawing-room, where they appeared to re- 
suine the conversation which the countess’s summons 
had interrupted. 

“ To tell you the truth, doctor,” she continued, “I 
am not much surprised at her turning out in this 
way ” 

«“ Heavens, countess! you astonish me 

“ Her father, you know,” continued the frigid count- 
ess, “ was a very so-so kind of character; and gave her 
no sort of proper education. I have had my daughters 
educated in the strictest possible way—quite under my 
own eye! Mrs, St. Helen { tried to train, when she was 
with us for a short time—but it was useless. I soon saw 
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it was in vain; and she did my daughters no good while 
she was with them, I assure you.” 

“ Why, surely, countess, you never saw any thing 
improper in her conduct while she was under your 
care?” 

“Oh, why, yes—I mean, not perhaps, exactly ; but, 
to be sure, the girl’s head was quite turned with the non- 
sense the men talked to her, as they do to every new 
girl—they thought her pretty!” She paused, but I only 


bowed. i 


«’T' is a sad thing for us, doctor, is it not ?” resamed 
the countess. ‘The papers will take care to get hold of 
it, because of her relationship to us—it is really most un- 
pleasant!” Atthis momenta servant entered, and whis- 
pered to Miss Churchill—and she, followed by Mrs. 
Ogilvie, presently quitted the room. “I dare say that is 
some message about the children,” said the countess, in 
the same passionless tone and manner she had hitherto 
preserved—* how I pity them, by the way! Poor things, 
it will be always flung in their teeth: they ’ll feel the 
greatest difficulty in settling in life—I quite feel for 


| ing affectionately in her arms, while her tears fell like 


rain upon his little head. He was the image of his beau- 
ful—fallen mother. 

“She’s gone, gone, my love! You will never see her 
again !”’ she murmured. 

“ But I'll go and fetch her, if you will only tell me 
where she is.” Miss Churchill wept, but made no 
reply. 

“ Why do you turm my mamma’s picture round in 
that way ?” he enquired, looking at me with a haughty 
air—one that most strongly reminded me of his guilty 
mother. “I love my mamma very dearly, and you shall 
not do so!” Miss Churehill kissed him with passionate 
fervour, but made him no reply. Mrs. Ogilvie rose, and 
beckoning me to follow her, quitted the boudoir, and 
stepped into the room adjoining. “Oh, doetor! of alk 
the dreadful scenes you have ever seen, can any thing 
equal this? I would rather—indeed I would—have fol- 
lowed both my brother and his wife to the grave than 
lived to see this day! My dear—brave—fond—gene- 
rous—betrayed brother—read it! read it, if youcan! It 
has quite broken my heart!” and hastily snatehing a Jet- 
ter from her bosom, she thrust it into my hands, telling 
me that Mrs. St. Helen had received it only late last 
night, and in her burried flight, whieh it bad perhaps oe- 
casioned, had left it upon the floor of her dressing-room-~ 
The letter was from Colonel St. Helen to Mrs. St. Helen = 
and was quite damp—it might be with the tears of agony 
that had fallen from these who had read it. It was as 
follows : 


“ Malta, April 10th, 18—. 

“My sweet Emma! Still two thousand envious miles 
are between us! Oh that I had un angel’s wing to fly 
to you ina moment! But alas, that is whatI have beer 
wishing a thousand and a thousand times since E left 
you—four long years ago. My lovely Emma! idol of 
my heart, and shall we indeed be ere long re-united ? 
Shall I again clasp my dear beautiful Emma im my arms 








them !”—sighing gently. «I suppose, by the way, the 
colonel will find no difficulty, if he should live to return 
to England, in obtaining a divorce? But then the ex- 
posure is so great!” How long the countess would 
have gone on in this strain, I know not; I was heartily 
tired of it—it seemed, so to speak, utterly out of tune ; 
so I rose and bowed, saying I wished to see Mrs. Ogilvie 
before I left, as she and Miss Churchill seemed extremely 
excited and hysterical. 

« You will not mention this affair more than you can 
help, doctor !” said the countess, with great dignity. 

“Rely on my prudence,” I replied carelessly, and 
quitted the room, perfectly wearied out and disgusted 
with the tone and spirit in which such a dreadful matter 
was discussed by one who ought to have felt a most pain- 
ful interest in it. I directed a servant to show me to the 
room whither Mrs. Ogilvie and Miss Churchill had gone; 
and was, within a few moments, ushered into the bou- 
doir. How my heart ached, as I hastily cast my eye | 
over the numerous little elegancies scattered tastefully 
about the room; and especially when it fell upon a beau- | 
tiful full-length crayon sketch of Mrs, St. Helen, which | 
hung upon the wall! 

“ Oh, wretch !” exclaimed Mrs. Ogilvie, observing my 
eye fixed upon it; and walking hastily up to it, she stood 
for a few moments with her arms stretched out towards 
it; and then, burying her face in her hands, wept as if | 
her heart would break. I rose and turned the picture 
with its face to the wall. 

“ My brother! my brave and noble-iearted brother !” 
sobbed Mrs. Ogilvie, and sunk, overpowered with her 
feelings, into a seat. 

«“ Where is my mamma?” kept continually enquiring 














not to hear her last observations. “TI called to say that 


little Arthur St. Helen, Miss Churchill was clasp- 





—nhever, hever again to be separated 2 Dearest! a thou- 
sand times the wealth of the Indies shall not tempt me 
again to quit you! * * * * IT come home a little 
before my regiment, being a littlh—mind, love! only » 
little, of an invalid. Don’t be alarmed, my sweet Em- 
ma, for I assure you upon my honour, that I am quite 
recovered, The fact is, that I received, in the battle of 
A ,an ugly wound in my left arm from a musket- 
ball, which confined me to a tent, and to my bed, for 
nearly six weeks; and Lord in the kindest way 
wrote to me to insist upon my returning to England for 
a year, in order to recruit. I came over land, and am 
rather fatigued with my journey. An important matter 
keeps me at Malta for a week; but in the very next ship 
I start for merry old England! * * And how bave 
you been, my dearest Emma? And how are Arthur 
and George?) Why do you say so little about them? 
and about yourself? But I suppose you have got the 
common notion—that your letters are opened by others 
than those they are directed to! How I have guessed 
what might be the features and expression of my little 
boys! I have never seen George !—is he really like 
me! By the way, I have brought you some beautiful 
diamonds! I have almost beggared myself (till I arrive 
in England) to obtain them for my Emma. How I shall 
delight to see them upon you! 

“ Unless something extraordinary should happen, you 
will see me in about a week after you get this letter— 
it may be only a day or two after; and, my own Emma, 
I most particularly wish that you will be alone during the 
week immediately following your receipt of this letter— 
for I must have you all to myself, when we meet—as the 
scripture hath it, ‘with our joy a stranger intermeddleth 
not.’ God bless you, my dearest, dearest Emma! and 
kiss the dear boys heartily for me! Your fond—doating 
husband, 








« Anruur St. Heren.” 


I returned this letter to Mrs. Ogilvie in silence, who, 
with a heavy sigh, replaced it in her bosom. 

«“ She must have read it,” said I, after a pause. 

“Yes,” she replied, with a shudder of disgust and hor- 
ror, “and if she felt herself guilty, I wonder she sur- 
weiner °* 2* * 

«“ What arrangements have you made with respect to 
the children?” I enquired. 

She replied, “ that she had already given directions for 
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their removal to "Ps house, where she should keep them | “the gallant companion of a certain lovely fugitive was 


till her brother’s return ;” trembling as she uttered the 
last word ortwo. * * #* 


the heir-presumptive of a peerage and a splendid for- 
tune.” A third, “that the late elopement was likely to 


«| suppose you have heard some of the many painful | afford lucrative employment to the gentlemen of the long 


rumours as to the conduct of Mrs. St. Helen latterly ?” 
said J, in a low tone. 

« Yes—oh yes—infamous woman! ! 
and I have been traveling on the continent during the last 


robe.” A fourth, “that the husband of a lady, whose 
recent, &c., was an officer of distinction, had long dis- 


But the general | carded her, owing to her light conduct, and was now 
| taking steps to procure a divorce,” &c. &c. &c. With 


six months, or he would have taken these poor children | such matters was—and generally is—titillated the pru- 
away from her contaminating presence, even by force, if | rient curiosity of fashionable society for a moment only— 


necessary. I did frequently expostulate with her in the | 
most urgent manner ; but latterly she grew very haughty, 
and replied to me with great rudeness, even ‘4 

« Alas, I fear her heart has been long corrupted.” She | 
shook her head and sobbed. I mentioned the slip of pa- 
per I had picked up in my carriage. 

«“ Oh, many, many worse things than that have come | 
to our knowledge since we returned from the continent! 
Her disgraceful conduct drove Miss Churchill from 
street several months ago. Oh, the scenes even she has 
been compelled to witness! Is there no punishment for 
this vile—this abominable Alverley !” 

« Can it be true, Mrs. Ogilvie, that the villian has even | 
had the miserable meanness to borrow considerable sums 
of money from Mrs. 8:. Helen?” 

«“ That also I have heard; that she has wasted the | 
property of my poor betrayed brother, and their children, 
in order to supply his necessities at the gaming-table ; 
but I cannot go on! I shall go distracted !” 

I ascertained that very late in the preceding night, or 
rather at an early hour of the morning, Mrs. St. Helen | 
had returned from Vauxhall, accompanied as usual by 
Captain Alverley ; and immediately upon her entering | 
the house, the above letter from Colonel St. Helen was 
placed in her hands. Her guilty soul was thunderstruck 
at the sight of her husband’s handwriting. Captain Al- 
verley, who entered with her, opened and read the letter; | 
and would have taken it away with him to destroy it, | 
had she not insisted so vebemently upon reading it that | 
he was forced to comply. She swooned before she had 
read half of the letter. All I could learn of what hap- 
pened subsequently was, that Captain Alverley left about 
three o’clock, and returned in little more than an hour's | 
time; that a traveling carriage and four drew up at the | 








| day he had not made his dreaded appearance. 


probably, after a brief interval, its attention being again 
excited by intimations that “ the lady whose elopement 
lately occasioned much stir in the fashionable circles,” 
had destroyed herself, or betaken herself to most reckless 
and dishonourable courses, &c. ; and that Captain A 
“was, they understood, about to lead to the Hymeneal 
altar the lovely and accomplished Miss s” &e. &e. 








| This, I say, is not an unfrequent case ; but not such was 


the course of events consequent upon the enormous wick- 
edness of “Mrs. St. Helen. 

During Monday the deserted little St. Helens were re- 
moved, accompanied by Miss Churchill, to the residence 
of Mrs. Ogilvie, the general continuing in street to 





| receive Colonel St. Helen when he should arrive, and— 


in what way he best might—break to him the disastrous 
intelligence of his wife’s infidelity and flight. As it was 


| uncertain when and from what quarter Colonel St. He- 


len would reach the metropolis, it was of course impos. 
sible to anticipate or prevent his arrival at street, 
even had such a measure been desirable. Up to Thurs. 
On the 





/ evening of that day, however, a post-chaise-and-four, 
| covered with dust, rattled rapidly round the corner of 





square, and in a few moments the reeking horses 
stood panting at the door of Colonel St. Helen. Be- 
fore either of the postilions could dismount, or the servant 
open the hall-door, or General Ogilvie, who was sitting 
in the dining-room, make his appearance, the chaise-door 
was opened from within, the steps thrust down, and forth 
sprung a gentleman in dusty traveling costume—his left 
arm in a sling—and rushed up to the door of the house. 
While his impatient hand was thundering with the 
knocker, the door was opened. 

“Is Mrs. St. Helen”—he commenced, in eager and 


door about five o’elock ; but such was her agitation and | joyful accents, which, however, suddenly ceased at sight 


illness that it was not till nearly half-past seven o'clock 
that Captain Alverley succeeded, after a vain attempt to | 
induce her maid to accompany them, in carrying Mrs. St. | 
Helen into the carriage, almost in a state of insensibility. | 
He gave the sullen incredulous servants to understand | 
that their mistress had been summoned off to meet Colo- | 
nel St. Helen! She had not ventured into the room 
where her children were asleep, in blessed unconscious- | 
ness of the fearful scenes that were going forward. 

In most of the Monday mornings newspapers appear- 
ed the ordinary kind of paragraphs announcing the 
“Elopement in fashionable life’—some of them men- | 
tioning the names of the parties by initials. One of | 
them alluded to Mrs. St. Helen’s connection with the 
family of the Earl of Hetheringham, whom, it stated, the | 
“ afflicting event had thrown into the deepest distress,” 
&c.—an intimation so intolerably offensive to the pure, | 
fastidious feelings of the countess, that the day after, | 
there appeared the following paragraph. I give verbatim 
the heartless disclaimer, the tone and style of which may | 
perhaps serve to indicate the distinguished quarter whence 
it emanated. 

“ We have been requested, on the very highest author- 
ity, to take the earliest possible opportunity of correcting 
an unintentional and most injurious mistatement that ap- 
peared in our yesterday’s paper concerning the truly un- 
fortunate and most distressing affair in street, and 
one that is calculated to wound the feelings of a family 
of very high distinction. It is not true, but quite con- 
trary to the fact, that the lady, Mrs, ****** *, was 
educated in the family of the Earl of Hetheringham. 
She is certainly a remote connection of the earl’s, and, 
when extremely young, was received on a visit into his 
lordship’s house till some family arrangements had been 
completed; but we have been given to understand that 
the lady in question and the noble family alluded to have | 
been long alienated, particularly the female branches.” 
In another part of the same paper appeared the intelli- 
gence that “ Mrs, ——- was a lady of great personal 
beauty and accomplishments, and had left a family of six 
children.” Another newspaper informed its readers that 











of the servant standing, pale as death, trembling and 


| silent. 


“ Why—what’s the matter?” stammered Colonel St. 
Helen—for he of course it was, “ Ah, Ogilvie!” rush- 
ing towards the general, who having paused for an instant 


| befure presenting himself, now quitted the dining-room 
' and hurried up to the startled colonel, 


“ My dear St. Helen!” commenced the general, his 
agitation apparent. A mighty sigh burst from the swell- 
ing bosom of Colonel St. Helen as he suffered himself to 
be drawn into the dining-room. 

« What’s all this?” he enquired, in a hoarse, hard 
whisper, as General Ogilvie shut the door. He was for 


/ a moment tongue-tied at sight of the long-dreaded appa- 


rition which now so suddenly stood before him. ‘The 
colonel’s face became overspread with a deadly hue as he 
made the enquiry, and his right hand still locked that of 
General Ogilvie in its rigid grasp. 

«“ St. Helen, you must bear it like a man and a soldier,” 
at length commenced the genetal, recovering himself. 
«“ The chances of war 

“Is she dead?” gasped the colonel, without moving 
from where he stood, or relaxing his hold of General 
Ogilvie’s hand. 

« No,” replied the general, turning as pale as his com- 
panion. 

«“ Then—what—in the name of God !—tell me” —— 
whispered Colonel St. Helen, his eyes almost starting 
out of their sockets, while the drops of perspiration stood 
upon his forehead, Ata word spoken in a low tone by 
General Ogilvie, the colonel started as if he had been 
stabbed, and then lay extended upon the floor. The ge- 
neral sprung to the bell, and shouted violently for assist- 
ance. ‘Tbe room was instantly almost filled with servants. 
One of them was despatched for me, and another for the 
nearest surgeon. The latter arrived in a very few mi- 
nutes, and I was in attendance within little less than a 
quarter of an hour, for the man, knowing my carriage, 
stopped it as I was entering the street in which I lived. 
I found Colonel St. Helen pr up in bed in the arms 
of General Ogilvie—his d waistcoat and neck- 











handkerchief only had been removed, and his shirt-colla. 

thrown open. The heavy snorting sound that met my 
ears prepared me for the worst. Colonel St. Helen’wa; 
in a fit of apoplexy. Within a minute or two after my 
entrance the jugular vein was opened—that in the arm 
had given no relief. Oh, that his infamous wife could 
have been by my side as I gazed upon the lamentable 
object before me! Here, woman—behold your handi- 
work! 

He had been ever foremost in fight—he had braved 
death in a thousand forms—the flag of victory had often 
waved gloriously over him—he had quitted the field with 
honourable wounds—his grateful country welcomed her 
gallant disabled son—his affectionate wife, he thought, 
stretched forth her eager arms to receive him—after 
months of agony, on the wings of love he had flown 
seven thousand long miles to be—blasted, as he here lay 
before me! 

Sad sights have I seen in my time, but when one so 
sad as this?’ My swelling heart overpowers me! Poor 
colonel, what can my art do for thee ? 

And thou, Alverley, come hither thow for a moment, 
slayer of the peace and honour of thy brave brother sol- 
dier! Quit for a moment the cockatrice, thy companion, 
to look upon this victim of your united treachery! Oh, 
out upon thee! thy presence corrupts the air! Down, 
down to hell! But no—I rave—society will presently 
welcome you again, gay Alverley! to her harlot bosom ! 

Though a large opening had been made in the jugular 
vein, through which the blood was flowing copiously, no 
impression whatever seemed made, or likely to be made, 
upom the violence of the attack. I therefore recom- 
mended opening the turgid temporal artery—which was 
done—and large blisters to be applied to the mape of the 
neck and to the extremeties—the usual means resorted 
to in violent apopletic seizures. I waited for upwards of 
an hour, and was then obliged to leave my unhappy, but 
perhaps happily unconscious patient, in apparently the 
same state as that in which I had found him. I paid him 
another visit early in the morning—sti!l he lay in ex- 
treme danger, having been bled twice during the night, 
but without any sensible effect. I willingly acceded to 
the general's desire for an immediate consultation with 
Sir , which accordingly took place about two o’clock. 
The result was, that we expressed a strong opinion that 
unless a decided change took place within an hour or 
two, the attack would prove fatal. Why should I wish 
it—I thought—otherwise? What hopeless anguish 
would be spared him were he never to awake to a con- 
sciousness of the tremendous calamity that had befallen 
him! What could life henceforth be to Aim? How 
could his grievous wounds be healed, or even stanched? 
How could his wrongs be repaired, mitigated, or con- 
cealed? What bitter agony would the sight ef his 
children even force into his heart! I thoug’t of albthis, 
and for a moment did not feel anxious that success 
should attend our strenuous efforts to save him. They 
succeeded, however, and in three or four days’ time it 





seemed probable that the unhappy sufferer would live to 


become acquainted with the full extent of his misery— 
to drain perhaps the cup of sorrew to the dregs. 1 was 
in the room when his eyes gave almost their first look of 
returning consciousness. Oh, dreadful contrast to the 
gay and happy man I last saw him before his departure 
for India! His hair was now somewhat of an iron-gray 
hue—his complexion had beeome deeply bronzed by his 
constant exposure to the rays of an Indian sun. pite, 
however, his present extreme exhaustion, and the 
sallowness of his countenance, it was im 
perceive its superior air—the lineaments of that bold and 
resolute character for which Colonel St. Helen had ever 
been distinguished. But where was the wonted fire of 
those dark eyes that were now directed towards me draw- 
sily and unconsciously? Was he then aware of the 
cause of his illness, or was the frightful truth breaking 
bitterly and slowly upon his reviving faculties? God 
grant that the latter might prove to be the case, or the 
consegences might be disastrous indced ! 

For nearly a fortnight he lay in a kind of lethargy, 
never once speaking, or apparently taking any notice of 
what was passing about him. Innumerable calls were 
made at house, and enquiries concerning his health 
by a large circle of attached and sympathising friends, 
His royal highness the commander in chief sent almost 
daily to know how he was going on. As soon as J 
thought it advisable, I intimated my anxious wish that 
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